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THE name of Harriet Newell has for seyeral years been 
familiar to American Christians, and even to those in other 
countries, who are striving to spread the gospel among pagan 
nations. We do not believe that we are aflirming too much, 
when we say that her example and memoirs have done more 
than has been accomplished by any other Christian female in 
this country to rouse the churches tp the great duty of sending 
the gospel abroad to the dark nations of the earth. It was her 
privilege to be one of that devoted band, that first left the 
American shores, on this enterprise of mercy. It was also 
her privilege to be one of the first Americans, whose spirit 
was taken from the toils and privations of a missionary life, 
to the abodes of the blessed. The narrative of her life and 
death was soon laid before the churches. There was some- 
thing so lovely about her, so sweet, so pure, so unusual, in this 
form of Christian excellence; there was such an obvious and 
manifest expression of Christian feeling and purpose, in her 
life and devotion to this cause, that Christians looked at the 
narrative with intense and steady interest. They surveyed 
her self-denials, and the devotion of her companions, until they 
felt that all this was the genuine expression of Christian feeling, 
and aroused themselves to the great work, which has since 
been so triumphantly prosecuted, of carrying the gospel to the 
ends of the earth. 

We have always loved to contemplate the characters and 
deeds of these first American Missionaries. We have felt that 


Providence assigned them a station, in his great arrangement, 
Vou. 1.—37 
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that has been equalled in interest by that of few mortals. It 
was no unhonoured station to be among the firs st, who from 
this land of civil and religious light, should go to carry the 
gospel across the waters. From beyond the ocean, we had 
received it. Here the gospel had taken deep root. Here it had 
laid the foundation of civil and religious freedom, such as the 
world had not before saw. Here it had been witnessed form- 
ing the morals, sanctifying the literature, guiding the ente: 

rise, and purifying the laws, of a mighty Re public. Here t 
ar already shed its hopes around thousands of dying beds, 
and cheered, in the day of calamity, thousands who were tread- 

the path to eternity. It was borne to this land to form the 
baits of a mighty people. It was woven into all our laws, 
our customs, our a bits of thought. And it is one of the clearest 
of all propositions, that we owe whatever of liberty and en- 
joyment we possess, to the mild and purifying influence of the 
Gospel. It has been applied here long enough to test its pow- 
er, and to show that it is adapted to the wants of man. We 
love to contemplate our Republic as having received its first 
moulding from the hands of those who came here to enjoy, 
without molestation, the pure gospel of God. And we love to 
look on all our schools, and colleges, and institutions, as hav- 
ing been originated and nurtured in times when the pure gos- 
pel shed a mellow and holy light around them ; and when their 
founders began the enterprise with the book of God in their 
hands, and with the roa ing of prayer on their lips. Thus 
were our institutions founded, and thus have they grown to 
their present state of prosperity. Thus, if they live, will they 
prolong their days under the light of the Gospel ; and thus, 
also, if that pure sun withdraws its beams from our land, will 
all that we love sink back to darkness, and decay. 

It was proper that this country, thus blessed, and thus hav- 
ing made a fair experiment of the power of the Gospel, should 
send it back to Eastern lands. It was what the world had a 
right to expect of us, and, indeed, what the Pagan world might 
claim at our hands. We should regard it as a most singular 
and unaccountable fact, if this nation should make no effort to 
send abroad the glorious light which has made us what we are, 
and which is fitted to shed like peace and purity on all the 
kingdoms of the earth. Christianity is diffusive. It seeks not 
to hoard, but to impart. It asks not monopoly, but universal 
diffusion. It is like light, finding its way into distant and ob- 
structed abodes. It makes its way as the morning sun does 
through the fogs and clouds that rest on the mountain side, or 
begirt the mountain’ s top. It may struggle, and find resistance, 
but the cloud will give way, the fog will be dissipated, and the 
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mellow light will diffuse itself over all the mountain and the 
vale. So, we expec t of Christi: inity. Sooner or later, it will 
carry its blessings to the end of the earth: and opposition to 
this cause we hold to be like resistance to the shining of the 
sun, and to all the blessings which the orb of day confers on 
mortals. 

There was something in the effort to carry the Gospel Rie 
abroad by that company of which Mrs. Newell was one, that aay 
was felt to the very heart of the American people. The effort af 
was new. The experiment was untried. There was every 
thing that appeals to our sympathies in the idea of leaving 
country and home, the endearments of refined life, and the 
tender embraces of friends, to live, and toil, and die, amid de- 
graded and wretched idolaters. What gave intensity of in- 
terest to the scene was the fact, that tender and refined fe- 
males left, also, their country, and friends, and the enjoyments 
connected with an American fire-side, to brave the dangers: of 
the deep; the pestilential air of distant burning climes; the in- 
hospitality of unchristian nations; the w ants and privations, 
and loneliness of a dwelling in remote and unknown lands. 
Many of these females, it was known, must traverse regions, 
perhaps, untrodden by civilized man. All must encounter dan- 
gers and trials which they could not experience at home. And 
none were compelled thus to go; and none could be induced 
to go but by a regard to the Saviour’s great commandment, 
and by a love to degraded females in other parts of the earth— 
a love strong enough to overcome the tender ties which bind 
to country and to home. 

Mrs. Newell was one of those blessed and happy American 
females, and her name will not be forgotten on either side of \ 
the mighty ocean. ‘There are no mortals who are so sure of 
a long and grateful remembrance as those who devote them- 
selves to the welfare of mankind. Justice will yet be done to 
their memory, and millions will rise up and call them blessed. 

The work which we are noticing is an edition of Mrs. New- 
ell’s Life, published by the American Sunday School Union. 
It has been revised, we understand, by the relatives of Mrs. N., 
and some large and important additions made from her writings. 
The narrative of her life, and other interesting notices, are 
now, for the first time, published. In other respects, it does not 
differ, materially, from the editions which have been before 
circulated. Some of our readers may be unacquainted with 
the events of her life. To acquaint them with the outline of 
those events, and to induce them to become possessed of this in- 
ke biography, we shall make some extracts from the 
wor 
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Harrier Atrwoop, afterwards Mrs. Newent, was born at Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, October 10, 1793. Her father, Mr. Moses Atwood, was a 
merchant, extensively and honourably known by his enterprize, benevolence, 
and inflexible integrity. Her mother still survives to forbid our praises. 

Under the nurture of such parents, and in the society of beloved brothers 
and sisters, her childhood was happy. She was naturally cheerful in her 
disposition, and ardent in her feelings. In her first, as in her later years, she 
was always a warm and faithful friend, an affectionate sister, and a grateful 
and obedient daughter. She early manifested that love of books and of her 

n, and that thirst for mental improvement, so conspicuous through her fol- 
owing life ; as a proof of which, it may be mentioned that, when only about 
eleven years of age, she kept a regular diary, in which she wrote the events 
of the ing day, with frequent moral reflections, suggested by the inci- 
dents she recorded. About this time her heart was evidently visited with 
the strivings of God’s spirit; and it is known, from the recollection of her 
friends, as well as from her own subsequent testimony, that for a season, she 
daily attended to secret prayer, and to the study of the scriptures. These 
employments, however, soon became irksome; and, although she cheerfully 
complied with all the regulations of her father’s household, in attendance 
upon the public ordinances of the gospel—in outward observance of the holy 
rest of the Sabbath, from its earliest dawn, until its closing hours assembled 
the family for religious instruction,—and in all external propriety of beha- 
viour, she ceased to seek for a saving knowledge of Christ as for “a pear! of 


great price.” 


Her conversion occurred at an early period of life. It took 
place when she was but about thirteen years of age, during a 
revival of religion, at an Academy at Bradford, (Mass.) which 
she was attending. The following is an account of the exercises 
of her mind on that interesting occasion :— 


The academy stands on the declivity of a hill, which slopes gradually to 
the Merrimack river, whose beautiful waters flow along at the distance ofa 
few hundred yards. A narrow lane, shaded by fruit trees, leads from the 
street to the river bank. Here might be seen, at the period of which we are 
speaking, little groups of scholars, generally of two or three, walking arm 
in arm, or sitting on the grass, against the stone walls, or more apart under 
the shade of an umbrella, earnestly communing together upon the means of 
securing their eternal welfare. 

Harriet did not long remain an unaffected spectator of what was thus pass- 
ing around her, but became deeply anxious concerning her own state. To 
her sister, who expressed her sorrow at seeing her so much distressed, she 
replied, “I only wish that I were more so.” In another part of this volume, 
will be found her own narrative of this interesting period. After walking 
long in darkness, she at length saw and rejoiced in the “light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God.” At that happy season, she said to an acquaint- 
ance, “I have found Christ. I felt assured that if I sought him with my 
whole heart I should find him; and I have found him.” Five years after- 
wards, referring to this period, she wrote thus :—* There was an hour,when 
the light of divine truth irradiated my benighted soul; when I could ‘re- 
joice in the Lord, and joy in the God of my salvation ;’ I could, willingly, 
then, renounce the world, for it had lost its power to charm. How sweet 
was the idea of suffering for Jesus. How sweet to take ‘a decided part in 
his cause.’” 

Thus happy in the hope of having obtained forgiveness, she became ear- 
nestly solicitous that all her companions might ask and receive the same 
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blessing. On her returning one day from the academy, with a sad counte- 
nance, and her eyes filled with tears, her mother said to her, “ Harriet, I 
thought you were always happy.” She replied, “ It is not for myself I have 
been weeping, but for my companions—to see them so thoughtless.” Her 
efforts to awaken their attention to religious subjects, were constant and 
faithful. She would often invite them to walk with her in the neighbouring 
groves, and there attempt to persuade them to come to Jesus. The aged 
clergyman of Bradford, who saw her in her frequent -walks, and knew the 
subject of her animated and affectionate conversation, said to a friend, “ that 
child will do more to induce youth to come to Christ, than I can.” The 
venerable Dr. Spring, of Newburyport, once meeting her, and two others, 
who had left their amusements to listen to her counsels, joined his endeavours 
to hers; and placing his hands upon their heads, said, “go to God, my dear 
children; go to God.” ‘These youthful labours for the cause of Christ were 
not unsuccessful. Several of her companions were persuaded to “go to 
God,” and will never forget the young teacher, who was His apparent in- 
strument in their conversion. 

At this time she united with a number of her school-mates, children like 
herself, in a society for prayer and religious conversation. In their little 
meetings, they opened their minds freely to each other, and told what they 
had felt of the evil of sin, the wonders of the Saviour’s love, and the joy and peace 
they had found in believing in his name, and trusting their souls in his hands, 


In this place, also, we extract from pages 38, 39, and 40, an 
account of her early religious experience, which she drew up 
some years afterwards :— 


A review of past religious experience I have often found useful and en- 
couraging. On this account I have written down the exercises of my mind, 
hoping that, by frequently reading them, I may be led to adore the riches of 
sovereign grace, praise the Lord for his former kindness to me, and feel en- 
couraged to persevere in a holy life. 

The first ten years of my life were spent in vanity. I was entirely ig- 
norant of the depravity of my heart, and of the necessity of regeneration. 
The summer that I entered my eleventh year, I attended a dancing school. 
My conscience would sometimes tell me, that my time was foolishly spent ; 
and though I had never heard it intimated that such amusements were crim- 
inal, I could not rest, until I had solemnly determined that, when the school 
closed, I would immediately become religious. But these resolutions were 
not carried into effect. Although I attended every day to secret prayer, and 
read the Bible with greater attention than before; yet I soon became wea 
of these exercises, and, by degrees, omitted entirely the duties of the closet. 
When I entered my thirteenth year, I was sent, by my parents, to the Aca- 
demy at Bradford. A revival of religion commenced in the neighbourhood, 
which, in a short time, spread into the school. A large number of the young 
ladies were anxiously inquiring what they should do to inherit eternal life. 
[began to inquire what these things meant. My attention was solemnly 
called to the concerns of my immortal soul; and | was a stranger to hope. 
I feared the ridicule of my gay companions, but, more than all, the displea- 
sure ofan angry judge. My heart was opposed to the character of God, and 
I felt that, if I continued an enemy to his government, I must eternally 
— My convictions of sin were not so pungent and distressing, as many 

ve had; but they were of long continuance. God, in his providence, in- 
clmed the hearts of my parents to favour the work, and they treated me 
with the greatest kindness and attention. But it was more than three months 
before I was brought to cast my soul on the Saviour of sinners, and rely on 
him alone for salvation. ‘The ecstacies which many new-born souls possess 
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were not mine. But if I was not lost in rapture on reflecting what I had 
escaped, I was filled with a sweet peace, a heavenly calmness, which [ never 
can describe. The honours, applauses, and titles of this vain world ap- 
eared like trifles light as air. ‘The character of Jesus appeared infinitely 

vely, and I could say with the Psalmist, ‘whom have I in heaven but thee, 
and there is none on earth I desire besides thee!’ The awful gulf which | 
had escaped filled me with astonishment. My yay associates were renounc- 
ed, and the friends of Jesus became my chosen friends. The destitute, bro- 
ken state of the church at Haverhill prevented me from openly professing 
my faith in Jesus; but it was a privilege which I longed to enjoy. 

“ But, alas! these seasons so precious, did not long continue. Soon was | 
led to exclaim—O that [ were as in months past! My zeal for the cause of 
religion almost insensibly abated; while this vain world engrossed my affec- 
tions, which had been consecrated to my Redeemer. My Bible, once so 
lovely, was entirely neglected. Novels and romances engaged my thoughts, 
and hour after hour was foolishly, sinfully devoted to the perusal of them. 
The company of Christians became, by degrees, irksome and unpleasant. | 
sometimes endeavoured to shun them. The voice of conscience would fre- 
quently whisper, ‘all is not right.” Many a sleepless night have I passed 
after a day of vanity and sin. But such conflicts did not bring me home to 
the fold, from which I, like astray lamb, had wandered far away. A reli 
gion, which was intimately connected with the amusements of the world, 
and the friendship of those who are at enmity with God, would have suited 
well my depraved heart. But my heart told me that the religion of the gos- 
pel was vastly different. It exalts the Creator, while it humbles the crea- 
ture in the dust. 

“Such was my awful situation! I lived only to wound the cause of my 
ever blessed Saviour. Weep, O my soul! when contemplating and recori- 
ing these sins of my youth. Be astonished at the long suffering of Jeho- 
vah!—How great a God is our God!—The deaths of a beloved parent, and 
uncle, had but little effect on my hard heart. Though these afflictions moved 
my passions, they did not lead me to the fountain of consolation, which ever 
runneth free. But God, who is rich in mercy, did not leave me here! He 
had prepared my heart to receive his grace, and he glorified the riches of his 
mercy, by determining to carry on the work. I was providentially invited to 
visit a friend in Newburyport. I complied with the invitation. I heard the 
celebrated Dr. G. preach two sermons. They were evangelical, and calcv- 
lated to promote genuine piety. His eloquence charmed me; but the gos 
pel which he preached was not received as ‘ glad tidings.’ The evening 
previous to my return home, I heard the Rev. Mr. MacF. It was the 28th 
of June, 1809. How did the truths which he delivered sink deep into my 
inmost soul! My past transgressions rose like mountains before me. The 
most poignant anguish seized my mind; my carnal security fled ; and I felt 
myself a guilty transgressor, naked before a holy God. Mr. Burnham re- 
turned with me the next day to Haverhill. Never, no, never, while memo 
ry retains her seat in my breast, shall I forget the affectionate manner 1! 
which he addressed me. His conversation had the desired effect. I then 
made the solemn resolution, as I trust, in the strength of Jesus, that I would 
make a sincere dedication of my all to my Creator, both for time and éterni- 
ty. This resolution produced a calm serenity and composure, to which I had 
long been a stranger. How lovely the way of salvation then appeared ! Oh 
how lovely was the character of the Saviour! The duty of professing, pul 
licly, on which side I was, now impressed my mind. I came forward, and 
offered myself to the church; was accepted, and received into communion 
with him at his table, August 6, 1809. This was a precious season, long t 
be remembered !—Oh the depth of sovereign grace! Eternity will be too 
short to celebrate the perfeciions of God. Harriet ATwoop.” 
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In this extract, it will be observed, that there is reference to 
a melancholy decline in her feelings, and subsequent recovery 
from them. We have introduced this extract for the benefit 
of those whe become Christians in early life. During the first 
days of the religious life; in the glow of feeling, the love, the 
joy, the transport, which often attend conversion, there is little 
danger felt that these feelings will ever decline. The love felt 
for the Saviour is so strong; the distaste for the world is so 
decided ; the aversion to gaiety, to fashion, and to folly, so 
firm; and such a sweet peace attends the intercourse with 
Christians, and the duties of religion, that there is little fear 
felt of a decline into coldness and insensibility—and there is 
not danger that by any bold and desperate deed of wickedness, 
the Christian will wander away from God. The danger is far 
more subtle and delusive. It is that of a gradual and insensible 
sinking into remissness in duty; a gradual yielding to the 
amusements of the world; and of an unguarded approximation 
to the levities and follies of early life. ‘Things deemed inno- 
cent are presented to the youthful Christian; and all the buoy- 
ancy of feeling; the flow of animal spirits; the native gaiety 
of youth, plead for indulgence. ‘The heart is captivated by 
that which has the appearance of virtue, and which seems to 
be compatible with all the mild and pure duties of religion. 
There flowers open their beauties; there roses shed their fra- 
grance; there fruits hang in ripe and mellow clusters, beside 
the path; and ere we are aware of it, we have turned out of 
the way to admire and enjoy them, and soon involved in dark- 
ness and danger, and weep and mourn in bitterness, that we 
have left our way, and forsaken the path of our first duty and 
enjoyment. No tears are more severe and bitter than those of 
penitence for these early faults. And no lesson is sooner 
learned than that, if we wish to avoid the tears of bitter peni- 
tence, we should turn a deaf ear to all that allures, that is not 
consistent with the Gospel; and turn away the eye from all 
that blooms that has not the fragrance of the “ rose of Sharon,” 
and the loveliness of the “lily of the valley.” Mrs. Newell’s 
views of her early departure from God are expressed in the ex- 
tract which we have made above, in tones of deep self-con- 
demnation and penitential grief. 

The biography of Mrs. Newell leads us to believe that, af- 
ter her conversion, it became one of her prevailing, and most 
earnest desires to be permitted to do good. It is the nature of 
genuine piety to seek the welfare of others; ‘and one of the 
first emotions of the new-born soul is an earnest wish that 
others may be brought to participate in the blessing. Piety 
seeks, at first, perhaps the conversion of a brother, of a sister, 
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of a parent; the wish expands then to a neighbourhood, a church, 
a town, or a city; the prayer then comprehends the entire 
world. It is but an expression of the same feeling—an expres. 
sion of the same desire. It is like the wave on the tranquil 
bosom of a lake made by casting in a pebble. The wave en- 
larges and spreads. The same power that propelled it at first, 
rolls it onward. But in religion the strength of the wish does 
not expand itself, and become weakened by being made to em. 
brace distant objects. The desire of the conversion of all 
men becomes a fixed and mighty principle of the life. And 
whether called to live in other lands, or to labour in that which 
gave us birth, the principle is the same; and the willingness to 
part with comforts for the sake of spreading the gospel, be- 
comes a genuine characteristic of the true Christian. 

It was not until the year 1811, that Mrs. Newell was called 
to consider the question whether it was her duty to go to the 
heathen. At that time, Messrs. Newell, Hall, Judson, and 
Nott, theological students at Andover, had resolved to devote 
their lives to the service of Christ, in foreign lands, and had 
fixed on India as the field of their labours. From this deter- 
mination the steps were taken which resulted in the organiza. 
tion of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. The proposition to attend them was made to Miss 
Atwood by Mr. Newell during the year. Her own feelings 
on this occasion are expressed in the following extracts from 
her diary :— 

April 17. How shall I record the events of this day! How can I tran- 
quilize my disturbed mind enough to engage in the once delightful employ- 
ment of writing! I returned from Boston in the morning, after spending 
three days very agreeably with my friends C. and N. M. handed me a let- 
ter with an appearance which indicated that something unusual was contain- 
ed init. I broke the seal, and what were my emotions, when I read the 
name of . This was not a long wished for letter—no, it was a long 
dreaded one, which I was conscious would involve me in doubt, anxiety, and 
distress, Nor were the contents such as I might answer at a distant pe- 
riod—they required an immediate answer. And now what shall I say! 
How shall I decide this important, this interesting question? Shall I con- 
sent to leave forever the parent of my youth, the friends of my life; the 
dear scenes of my childhood, and my native country; and go to a land of 
strangers, “not knowing the things that shall befal me there?” O for di- 
rection from heaven! “ O for that wisdom which is profitable to direct!” | 
will go to God, and with an unbiassed and unprejudiced mind, seek his gul- 
dance. I will cast this heavy burden on him, humbly trusting that he will 
Sustain me, and direct me in the path of duty. 

April 19. The important decision is not yet made. I am still wavering. 
I long to see and. converse with my dear mother! So delicate is my situa- 
tion, that I dare not unbosom my heart toa single person. What shall Ido! 
Could tears direct me in the path of duty, surely I should be directed. My 
heart aches ;—I know not what to do! “Guide me, O thou great Jehovah. 


April 21. Sleep has, for the three past nights, been to me a stranger; %° 
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greatly has this subject agitated and distressed me. Obliged through weak- 
ness to lie down after dinner, and weary, indeed worn out with fatigue of 
mind, I fell asleep, and for one hour forgot distant India, and all the impor- 
tant questions connected with it. I have now retired to my chamber, once 
more to vent, in silence, my unavailing sighs, and, with an almost bursting 
heart, implore divine relief and direction. 

I shall go home on Tuesday. Never did I so greatly long to visit the dear 
native dwelling. 


April 22. Perhaps, my dear mother will immediately say, Harriet shall 
never go. Well, it this should be the case, my duty would be plain. I can- 
not act contrary to the advice and express commands of a pious mother. 

April 24. Yesterday I returned in safety to my home in Haverhill. How 
great was my astonishment on finding my dear Mama, “ tranquil as a sum- 

’ ” ‘ . : . 
mer’s eve.” She leaves me wholly to my own decision. I am distressed, 
greatly distressed. May Heaven direct me! 


It was not an easy matter to determine what, in this case, 
was her duty. In addition to the perils of the voyage, to the 
slenderness and feebleness of her constitution, it was a subject 
extremely difficult to determine how far it was the duty of fe- 
males to go amid Pagan nations to carry the gospel. The trial 
had not been made in this country ; and to the enterprise there 
was attached all that could suspend the decision, by the novel- 
ty of the situation, and the fearful and perplexing questions, 
whether, in India, female influence could be serviceable in fur- 
thering the great objects of the Mission. As this was the most 
critical period of her life, we make the following extracts as 
expressive of her feelings :— 


To Mr. Newell. 


Haverhill, Wednesday, April, 1811. 


Were I to consult the natural inclinations of my heart, my love of 
worldly ease, and temporal enjoyment, my dread of ridicule from the world, 
&c., I should decidedly answer in the negative. But these are not the only 
difficulties. If 1 reflect upon my youth, the little knowledge I have of the 
world, the want of abilities, and a stronger assurance of my interest in the 
covenant of grace, I tremble at the idea. I wish to follow the guidance of 
Heaven. ‘The subject is too solemn to be trifled with, and too important to 
be hastily decided. 

Wishing to converse personally with my dear mother, I have returned to 
Haverhill. It afforded me much consolation to find her calm and submis- 
sive. Gladly would I leave with her, the dear guardian of my youth, this 
point, and wait her decision. But no. Although she will not refuse her 
consent, nor oppose any determination I may come to, yet she will not ad- 
vise. Who, then, shall guide and direct me? Should I apply for advice to 
other Christians, their opinions would vary like the wind. Should I wait for 
an answer to prayer, I might be guided by my own imagination, and instead 
of following the Saviour, might follow my selfish interests. Oh! for the di- 
rection of Jehovah. I tremble lest I should dishonour God by an ree 
decision. Will Mr. Newell remember Harriet at the mercy seat? ill 
he implore for her the guidance of that covenant Redeemer, whom she has 
professed to love. It will be a source of consolation to be assured of a re- 
membrance in the prayers of Christians. 

Voi. L—3s 
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To her sister M. at Charlestown. 


Should I tell you there is a prospect of my spending the remain- 
ing part of this short life in a land of strangers; should I tell you I do se- 
riously think of leaving my native dwelling, my friends and my companions, 
for ever, would you upbraid me! Could you attribute it to want of attach- 
ment to the friends of my youth, or to entire ignorance of this great under- 
taking? Yod would not, you could not, did you know the conflict which al- 
most rends my heart. Never before did my dear mama, brothers and sisters 
appear so dear tome. But God commands me! In his holy providence, he 
now offers me an opportunity of visiting the heathen. While many of my 
female friends who are far more adequate to the important employment, are 
permitted to enjoy the society of their earthly relatives through life, I am 
called to quit the scenes of my childhood, and go to a far distant country, 
How can I ever pray for the promotion of the gospel among the heathen, if 
I am unwilling to offer my little aid when such an opportunity is given! | 
know what to expect from a gay and thoughtless world. But I have this 
consolation, that ridicule cannot injure my soul. 

I have this consolation—if the motives by which I am actuated are sin- 
cere and good, God will accept the inclination to glorify him, even though | 
should not be made useful. But, my dear sister, this is a trying season ! It 
is from God alone that I derive the least sensible comfort. This world has 
lost its power to charm, and all its applause is a trifle light as air. My com- 
panions are perbaps accusing me of superstition and the love of novelty. But 
God alone knows the motives by which I am actuated, and he alone will be 
my final judge. Let me but form such a decision as he will approve, and | 
ask no more. Willingly will I let go my eager grasp of the things of time 
and sense, and flee to Jesus. Oh that he would prepare me for the future 
events of life, and glorify himself in the disposal of my concerns. 


To Miss M.S. of Boston. 
Haverhill, Sabbath eve—May, 1811 


While agitated with doubts and conflicts, with the gay world in opposi- 
tion, it has afforded me much consolation to think I have a friend in M. who 
can feel my sorrows, and sympathize with me in grief. I have passed through 
many interesting and solemn scenes since I last saw you. Returning to 
Haverhill, | found my dear mama calm and composed. So completely was 
she filled with a sense of the shortness of’ time, the uncertainty of life, and 
the duty of giving up our dearest comforts to the Lord, that she never raised 
one objection, but wished me to act as my conscience directed. I felt an un- 
speakable consolation in committing the disposal of this event to God. I 
thought I could willingly renounce my own opinion, and, sitting at the feet 
of Jesus, be guided entirely by him. Mr. N. has visited us frequently. He 
wishes not to influence me; he would not if he could. 

And now, my dear M. what will you say to me when [I tell you that I do 
think, seriously think of quitting my native land for ever, and of going to a 
far distant country, ‘not knowing the things which shall befall me there.’ 
Should I refuse to make this sacrifice, refuse to lend my little aid in the pro- 
mulgation of the gospel amongst the heathen, how could I ever expect to en- 
joy the blessing of God, and peace of conscience, though surrounded with 
every temporal mercy! It would be pleasant to spend the remaining part 
of my life with my friends, and to have them surround my dying bed. But 
no! I must relinquish their society, and follow God to a land of strangers, 
where millions of my fellow sinners are perishing for lack of vision. I have 
professed, my friend, for these two years past, to derive comfort only from 
God. Here, then, is a consoling reflection, that the ever-blessed Jesus 1s 
able to support and comfort me, as well in the sultry climes of India, as in 
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my dear native land. [I trust that he will make his promise good, that as my 
day is, so shall my strength be. The wintry storms of life will soon be over; 
and if I have committed my immortal interest into the hands of God, I shall 
shortly find a sweet release from eve ry wo. So visibly have I beheld the 
hand of Providence in removing some obstacles which once I thought almost 
insurmountable, that I dare not object. All my friends, with whom I have 
conversed, since my return to Haverhill, advise me to go. Some Christians, 
who were formerly opposed, after obtaining a more extensive knowledge of 
the subject, think females would be useful. The people of this world proba- 
bly view this subject as they do others. Those who have never felt the 
worth of their own souls, account it superstition and hypocritical zeal, for 
Christians to sacrifice their earthly pleasures, for the sake of telling the hea- 
then world of a Saviour. But all the ridicule that the gay and thoughtless 
sinner can invent, will not essentially injure me. If I am actuated by love 
to the Saviour and his cause, nothing on earth or hell can hurt me. must 
ask your prayers forme. We have prayed together—O let us now, though 
separated in person, unite at the throne of grace. Perhaps my views of this 
subject may be altered; and God may yet prepare a way for me to continue 
in America. O, that I might be submissive, and humbly wait on God. He 
can direct me at this eventful crisis, and glorify himself. 
Affectionately yours, Harrier. 


We love to contemplate the calmness expressed in the fol- 
lowing remarks from her pen, expressive of the readiness with 
which a young and tender female, delicately educated, and 
surrounded with all the comforts that affluence and refined 
and religious life could give, could deliberately surrender all 
for Christ, and look upon the dangers of a long and perilous 
voyage to nations of barbarians and gross idolaters. 


Willingly would I sacrifice the dearest earthly friend to engage in this 
blessed service. Oh that I had a thousand pious relatives, well calculated 
for the important station of Missionaries! The tenderest ties that bind me 
to them should be eagerly cut; and I would say to them, ‘go, and let the 
destitute millions of Asia and Africa know there is compassion in the hearts 
of Christians; tell them of the love of Jesus, and the road to bliss on high.’ 
Providence now gives me an opportunity to go myself to the heathen. Shall 
I refuse the offer? shall I love the glittering toys of this dying world so 
well, that I cannot relinquish them for God? Forbid it heaven! Yes, I will 
go. However weak and unqualified | am, there is an all-sufficient Saviour 
ready to support me. In God alone is my hope. [ will trust his — 
and consider it one of the highest privileges that could be conferred u 
me, to be permitted to engage in his glorious service among the wretc on 
inhabitants of India. 


To her sister E. 


Haverhill, Tuesday morning. 


IT have lately been led to reflect on the probable scenes of my 
future life with a degree of satisfaction and pleasure. The idea that God 
can make use of the weakest instruments to promote his glory, has afforded 
me much consolation. I know the foundation is sure, and the cause a bless- 
ed one to be engaged in. Be the difficulties ever so many, the undertaking 
ever so hazardous, yet if I should be made the humble instrument of turni 

one poor heathen from the worship of dumb idols, to the service of the living 
God, how great will be my recompense, how glorious the reward! Who 
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would not be willing to sacrifice those enjoyments which a parent’s house 
affords, leave for ever their beloved country, and spend the remnant of their 
life in the delightful employment of teaching listening, attentive, dear be- 
nighted heathens, the way to Jesus, the road to glory! Elizabeth, my heart 
exults at the thought. Yes, I will go; relying on all-sufficient grace to bear 
me conqueror through. ‘The presence of Jehovah will make a cottage de- 
sirable; the love of Jesus, and a desire for the salvation of the deluded in- 
habitants of the eastern world, shall lead me to cut these tender ties which 
so closely unite me to American shores, and say in the language of sub- 
mission, 

‘ Here am I Lord, send me where thou wilt. 

Should fate command me to the farthest verge 

Of the green earth, to distant barb’rous climes, 

Rivers unknown to song ; where first the sun 

Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 

Flames on the Atlantic isles ; “tis nought to me: 

Since God is ever present, ever felt, 

In the void waste as in the city full ; 

And where he vital breathes, there must be joy.’ 


When my mind is engaged contemplating the object of this mission, al! 
seeming difficulties often vanish, the view delights my heart, and it is with 
reluctance I dismiss the subject. A consciousness of my want of pro- 
per qualifications for this arduous undertaking, leads me to that fountain, 
where every want is abundantly supplied. 

In these calm and collected emotions, these deep and ex- 
panded desires, we discern the nature of true religion. From 
the beginning, it has been the same. It triumphs over all the 
ties that bind us to country and home. It teaches us that the 
love of Christ is superior to the love of any earthly friends, 
and makes us willing to forego the pleasure of the society of 
parents and kindred, if, in obedience to the command of Je- 
sus, we may make his name known among the nations of the 
earth. Yet it does not annihilate attachment to friends. It 
does not lessen it. It introduces a stronger and higher attach- 
ment; reveals in the Saviour a friend dearer than any earthly 
connexion; and bids the soul contemplate with calmness the 
rending of the ties which bind us to country, and kindred, and 
home, whether God command us to encounter the perils and 
toils of foreign climes, or to tread the dark vale of the shadow 
of death. ‘That same religion, which teaches men, in obe- 
dience to the will of God, to die calmly and serenely, teaches 
them, also, if it be his will, calmly to surrender all that sheds 
attractiveness around the home of our youth, or the land in 
which our kindred dwell, to proclaim his gospel in distant parts 
of the globe. : 

As an expression of tender, Christian feeling—as an exhi- 
bition of long-cherished attachment to her home, and_ the 
friends of her youth—as well as an example of uncommon 
beauty and sweetness of diction, we extract the record of her 
feelings, as she was about to sail for India. 
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To Miss S. Hills, of Andover. 

Haverhill, Feb. 3, 1812. 
The long expected hour has at length arrived, and I am called to bid an 
eternal adieu to the dear land of my nativity, and enter upon a life replete 
with crosses, privations, and hardships. ‘The conflicting emotions which 
rend my heart, imagination will point out to my dear Miss H. better than my 
pen can describe them. But still peace reigns many an hour within. Con- 
solations are mine, more valuable than ten thousand worlds. My Saviour, 
my Sanctifier, my Redeemer, is still lovely; his comforts will delight my 
soul. Think of Harriet, when crossing the ocean—think of her when wan- 
dering over India’s sultry plains. Farewell, my friend—a last—a long fare- 
well. May we meet in yonder world, “ where adieus and farewells are a 
sound unknown.” Give dear Mrs. W. a parting kiss from Harriet. Write 

to, and pray often for, Harrier. 


To Miss S. B. of Haverhill. 


Haverhill, February, 1812. 


Accept, my ever dear Sarah, the last tribute of heart-felt affection from 
your affectionate Harriet, which you will ever receive. ‘The hour of my de- 
parture hastens; when another rising sun illumines the eastern horizon, I 
shall bid a last farewell to a beloved widowed mother, brothers and sisters 
dear, and the circle of Haverhill friends. With a scene so replete with sor- 
row, just at hand, how can I be otherwise than solemn as eternity! The 
motives which first induced me to determine upon devoting my life to the 
service of God in distant India, now console my sinking spirits. Oh, how 
valuable—how exceedingly precious—are the promises of the gospel ! 

Eighteen years of my life have been spent in tranquillity and peace. But 
those scenes, so full of happiness, are departed. They are gone “with the 
years beyond the flood,”—no more to return. A painful succession of joy- 
less days will succeed ;—trials, numberless and severe, will be mine to share. 
Home, that dearest, sweetest spot—friends, whose society has rendered the 
morn of life pleasant, must be left—for ever! The stormy ocean must be 
crossed ! and an Indian cottage, in a sultry clime, must shortly contain your 
friend Harriet. Perhaps no sympathizing friend will stand near my dying 
bed, to wipe the falling tear, to administer consolation, or to entomb my 
worthless ashes, when my immortal spirit quits this earthly tabernacle. But 
why indulge these melancholy sensations! Is it not for Jesus that I make 
these sacrifices—and will he not support me by his grace? O yes, my heart 
replies, he will. 

The sultry climes of India, then I'll choose, 
There will I toil, and sinners’ bonds unloose ; 
There will I live, and draw my latest breath ; 
And, in my Jesus’ service, meet a stingless death.” 


My friend, there is a rest for the weary pilgrim in yonder world. Shall 
we meet there,—* when the long Sabbath of the tomb is past?” 

Sarah, my much loved friend—farewell.—Farewell—perhaps for ever. 
Though trackless forests separate—though oceans roll between—O forget 
hot Harrier. 


On the 19th of February, 1812, she sailed for India. We 
have not room for any extracts from her journal during her 
voyage. The missionaries arrived there June 17. Yet their 
residence in India was not of long duration. The reasons of 
their removal to the Isle of France, the place of Mrs. Newell’s 
death, are presented in the following extract :— 


etka 
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To Mrs. C. of Boston. 
On the river Ganges, July 30, 1812. 


Providence, my dear Mrs. C., has seen fit to change the scene of our |a- 
bours. The East India Company are so much opposed to the spread of the 
Gospel among their Pagan subjects, that they have absolutely forbid our set- 
tling in Bengal. They have consented that we should go to the Isle of 
France, where missionaries are much needed, where there are 15,000 in- 
habitants, without one minister. We have just left the dear mission-house 
at Serampore. I address you from a budgerow going to Calcutta. We 
shall sail next Saturday. We have only four days to prepare for a voyage 
of two months. I have not one female acquaintance to accompany me to 
this land of strangers. But I hear the voice of an almighty Saviour, saying 
‘Fear not, I am with thee,—be not dismayed, I am thy God.’ Encouraged 
by these precious promises, J willingly enter upon the sufferings and em- 
m Fare of a missionary life. Oh, that American Christians would 
strengthen me by their fervent prayers. Do not forget the cause of Imma- 
nue] in distant ‘Pagan lands. And oh, forget not to love and pray for your 
friend, H. NEwe.. 


It was at this place that she closed her brief, but interesting 
and useful life. Gladly would we lay before our readers the 
entire account of her sickness and death, presented in this 
volume, but we have not room; and can only make a single 
quotation from a letter of deep interest, written on this melan- 
choly occasion, by Mr. Newell. 


To Mrs. Atwood. 
Port Louis, Isle of France, Dec. 10, 1812. 


When I sit down to address you, my dear mother, from this distant land, 
to me a land of strangers, and a place of exile, a thousand tender thoughts 
arise in my mind, and naturally suggest such inquiries as these: How is it 
now with that dear woman to whom I am indebted for my greatest earthly 
blessing—the mother of my dear Harriet? And mine too; for I must claim 
the privilege of considermg you as my own dear mother. Does the candle 
of the Lord still shine on her tabernacle, and is the voice of joy and praise 
yet heard in her dwelling? Or, what is not improbable in this world of 
disappointment, has some new affliction, the death perhaps of a dear child, 
or some other beloved friend, caused her heart again to bleed, and her tears 
to flow? Ah! my mother, though we may live many years and see good in 
them all, yet let us remember the days of darkness, for they, too, will be 
many. It is decreed by Infinite Wisdom, that through much tribulation we 
must enter into the kingdom of heaven. You, my dear mother, have had 
your share of adversity—and I too have had mine. But we will not com- 
plain. Sanctified afflictions are the choicest favours of heaven. They cure 
us of our vain, foolish expectations from the world, and teach our thoughts 
and affections to ascend, and fix on joys that never die. I never longed 9 
much to see you as I have these several days past. What would I now give 
to sit one hour by that dear fire-side, where I have tasted the most unalloyed 
pleasure that earth affords, and recount to you, and the dear children, the 
perils, the toils, and the sufferings through which I have passed since I left 
my native land. In this happy circle I should for a moment forget 

Yes, my dear friends, [ would tell you how God has disappointed our fa- 
vourite schemes, and blasted our hopes of preaching Christ in India, and has 
sent us all away from that extensive field of usefulness with an intimation 
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that He has nothing for us to do there. I would tell you how He has visited 
us all with sickness, and how He has afflicted me in particular, by taking 
away the dear little babe which he gave us, the child of our prayers, of our 
hopes, of our tears. I would tell you—but O, shall I tell it or forbear— 

Have courage, my mother; God will support you under this trial; though 
it may, for a time, cause your very heart to bleed. Come, then, let us min- 
gle our griefs and weep together, for she was dear to us both; and she, too, 
isgone. Yes, Harriet, your lovely daughter, is gone, and you will see her 
faceno more! My own dear Harriet, the wife of my youth, and the desire 
of my eyes, has bid mea last farewell, and left me to mourn and weep. Yes, 
she is gone. I wiped the cold sweat of death from her pale, emaciated face, 
while we travelled together down to the entrance of the dark valley. There 
she took her upward flight, and ascended to the mansions of the blessed. 


Such is a must imperfect outline of the life of this devoted 
female. We invite the attention of our readers to it, as a 
beautiful, and most attractive illustration of the Christian prin- 
ciple. Especially do we recommend it to all those who are 
engaged in Sabbath Schools. To that large portion of the 
youth of our country who are engaged as teachers, or as 
scholars in these schools, do we desire to be instrumental in 
introducing books that, like the Life of Mrs. Newell, evince 
the nature, and illustrate the beauty of pure Christianity. To 
those teachers we would say, that, in this example, they may 
see how near a Christian may live to God; and what an inex- 
pressible sweetness religion may diffuse over the character: 
and there, also, they may see how much one young, and ten- 
der, and delicate, may be the means of accomplishing, in fur- 
thering’ the cause of true Christianity in the world. The Bi- 
ble has illustrated all the great truths of religion by the lives 
of prophets, saints, and apostles; and, in imitation of the ex- 
ample of God, it is our wish to present to the rising genera- 
tion in this land, as the most attractive, as well as most useful 
kind of reading, the illustration of the genuine nature of 
Christian piety, in such biographies as that of Mrs. Harriet 
Newett. Sacred be her memory; and wide-diffused still be 
her influence; and, as the highest of our wishes for the daugh- 
ters of America, do we desire that they may catch her spirit ; 
imitate her self-denials; be cheered by the hopes which sus- 
tained her, when far from her country and her home, in her 
dying moments; and sleep with the same assured prospect of 
immortal life, which now hallows her lonely grave in the Isle 
of France. 


Art. U.—TuHe Youne Sarmor. 


A few short weeks ago, 1 found myself at the bedside of old 
Mary F , at the moment of her departure. I had never, 
until then, seen a fellow-creature dic, although [ had often been 
called, by my office, to minister to the wants of the sick and 
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dying; but this time I was quite unprepared to find my parish- 
ioner so near the close of her life. She had known and loved 
her Saviour from her youth, and as she advanced in age, stil] 
found his yoke easy, and his burden light. For many years 
she had endured great affliction in her body, in the most pa- 
tient spirit of resignation, thus showing forth the power of the 
grace of God in repressing every murmur, and giving her a 
temper which, in all her suffering, was still meek and thankful. 
I had stopped to inquire how she did, but was not in the least 
aware how near she approached the gate of heaven. She 
was very old, and during the last few weeks disease had made 
rapid progress; but her poor neighbours, like myself, were not 
conscious of her real state; while I stood by her bedside, she 
awoke from a kind of stupor in which she had lain for several 
hours, and raised her eyes to me with a look of returning sen- 
sibility. I immediately inquired if she felt happy. 

‘Happy, Sir, oh yes, I shall never be unhappy again; itis 
sin which brings unhappiness, and my Saviour has taken mine 
away.’ 

‘Is He still with you to support you, Mary” 

‘ Yes, Sir, and I shall see his face in glory soon.’ 

Soon, indeed, it was—her countenance changed almost di- 
rectly, and the woman who was attending her exclaimed, 
‘Oh, Sir, she is going.’ Mary again attempted to speak, but 
her voice failed : after one short struggle, she was no longer a 
sinner on earth, but a saint in heaven. My feelings were, for 
a time, indescribable; so sudden had been her departure, and 
so unprepared had I been to witness it. In this instance, Death 
had no power to terrify, and my spirit soon rose in thankful- 
ness to that Lamb of God, who has taken away all his sting. 
After making a few remarks to the neighbour who nursed her, 
I left the cottage; but so much had my thoughts been raised 
above this world, that I noticed nothing during my walk to- 
wards home, until a lad, of about fifteen years of age, touch- 
ing his hat, said, ‘ Pray, Sir, is this the village of C gat 
answered in the affirmative, and was passing on; when he 
again said, ‘ Pray, Sir, can you tell me which is the Clergy- 
man’s house?’ ‘I am the Clergyman,’ I answered, ‘ have you 
any thing to say to me” 

‘Why, Sir, to give you this letter.’ 

‘What is your name, my lad” I inquired. 

‘Edward Forbes, Sir,’ was the reply ; and I directly recol- 
lected it, as the name of the son of a young woman, who had 
formerly lived in our family, and only left it when she mar- 
ried. ‘This person had been my nurse, and her care and af- 
fection for me could scarcely have been exceeded by a pa- 
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rent’s. My mother had the highest esteem for her, and felt 
no anxiety in trusting me to her care, knowing her principles 
and manners to be unexceptionable. A severe, and long-con- 
tinued domestic affliction prevented my mother from devoting 
that time to me which, in general cases, is a parent’s just du- 
ty, and she never forgot how much reason she had to be grate- 
ful to God, who had thus supplied’ her deficiency. 1 well re- 
member the tears I shed when this, my earliest friend, quitted 
our house. The young man she married was, I believe, a pi- 
lot, and was often absent from home many months together. 
Mrs. Forbes was the mother of one boy only, and, as this 
child grew up, she determined upon keeping a small school, 
and thus giving him the advantage of a few companions, 
while he still remained under her own eye. She was fully 
competent to teach these children every thing necessary for 
them to learn in their situation of life, having, from the par- 
tiality of a lady, with whom she lived in early youth, received 
an education, perhaps only too good for one who had no pros- 
pect but of maintaining herself by servitude. We heard oc- 
casionally from her, and, in her last letter, she mentioned that 
her son had just gone on board ship to accompany his father 
on his next voyage, and expressed the great anxiety she felt 
on his account. The letter I held in my hand I found to con- 
tain a strong appeal to me on behalf of this lad. She said she 
addressed me from her death-bed, to entreat that I would give 
him the benefit of my advice and assistance in seeking some 
way in which to earn his bread—‘ his father is no more, and I 
cannot be happy to think that without him he should again go 
to sea, exposed, while so young, to all the wickedness es a 
ship’s company. OQ, sir, I entreat you, by that regard 

once felt for the nurse of your earliest infancy, to be kin vn 
my orphan boy—perhaps you will recommend him to one who, 
while training him for a good servant to an earthly master, 
will, aiso, care for his soul, and teach him not to forget his 
heavenly one—and may the blessing of his dying mother rest 
upon him and you forever.’ | need h: urdly say I was much 
aflected—turning to the lad, I invited him to rest for the night 
at my house. We walked onwards together, and, as he 
answered the many questions | put, | was quite distress- 
ed by the cough which was so incessant as to prevent his 
speaking many words together. I learnt that immediately af- 
ter his mother’s funeral, he set out to deliver the letter res had 
charged him with: for the first hundred miles he had travelled 
in a waggon, and that morning had left it to walk the last ten, 
as it proceeded on a different road; he was almost exhausted 
from fatigue, and I advised him, directly after he had taken 
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some refreshment, to go to rest, unable to persuade myself but 
that he was come to die under my roof; every look, every 
breath, every circumstance connected with him, told of con- 
sumption. On the morrow I inquired more minutely about his 
health—he said his cough had first appeared on ship-board, 
and his father intended to have some advice for him as soon 
as he reached England, but his own illness and death had pre. 
vented it. The medical attendant of my family, for whom | 
sent, assured me there was no chance of the lad’s recovery, 
every symptom of rapid decay was apparent. Upon receiv- 
ing this information, I was anxious to ascertain the effect it 
would have on the boy’s mind, and presently returned to his 
apartment. After expressing my sorrow for his illness, I said, 
‘Have you ever thought of dying, my young friend” 

‘Oh yes, sir, I seldom think of any thing else now.’ 

‘And do you not fear to die? 

‘ No, sir, thank God; why should I fear! I shall go to hea- 
ven.’ 

‘Are you quite sure of that, Edward? have you no sins to 
answer for ? God is a just judge.’ 

‘Yes, Sir, I know he is just and holy, but my father used to 
tell me we should not think our sins greater than our Saviour, 
for he made a perfect satisfaction for the sins of all who be- 
lieve in him. Why should | fear, Sir? 

‘You certainly need not fear, Edward, if this is your confi- 
dence, for it is founded on a rock.’ 

I then asked him some questions respecting his parents, and 
he told me in reply, that he had returned to England with his 
father about a month previous, and scarcely had they spent 
one day at home, before his father complained of illness, which 
proved to be typhus fever ; its progress was quick, and in ten 
days he died, but died happily. ‘I am going home, Mary,’ he 
said to his wife ; ‘how often when at sea have I longed to be 
at home with you, but now I am going to my real home, to 
my Father’s house, to Jesus, the Mediator of the new cove- 
nant.’ His mother caught the fever, and in another week, 
Edward was an orphan, without relations, and no possessions 
but the furniture in his mother’s apartments. Fortunately, the 
man who purchased this was honest, and after paying the va- 
rious expenses attending his parents’ illness and death, Ed- 
ward had still two guineas for his journey. His mother’s de- 
parture was full of consolation. ‘Edward, my dear son,’ she 
said to him, ‘if I had not a Christian’s hope, | should be mis- 
erable about you, who will now be left alone in the world, but 
my God will supply all your need; only trust in him, and he 


will never forsake you;’ she then desired him immediately al- 
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ter her death, (for she was convinced, when first taken ill, that 
she should not recover,) to convey the letter she had written to 
me, ‘and tell Mr. G.’ she said, ‘that I have found my God 
faithful even unto death.’ 

I had much conversation with Edward from this time, but 
during all the variations of his disease, | never observed in 
him the slightest wish to live. As he sometimes recovered, I 
began to hope his life might be spared many years, but his eye 
was always turned heavenwards. 

During his long illness he very often spoke of his parents, 
and I was astonished to find how well his mind had been stor- 
ed with both temporal and spiritual knowledge. His mother 
he could seldom mention without tears; his love for her seem- 
ed overpowering, and when he alluded to his feelings while 
following her to the grave, I feared his agitation would be 
more than his frame could bear. ‘My dear mother,’ he said 
to me one day, ‘just taught me to love my Saviour; she 
watched me, and when a little child, she seemed to guess all 
my thoughts; sometimes, when I was full of pride and dis- 
obedience, she used to lead me to her room, “al after reading 
some verses from the Bible, to show me how God hated sin, 
she would talk to me kindly, and explain them, and I always 
understood what she said, and if she saw I was sorry for hav- 
ing been naughty, she would kneel down with me, and pray 
that I might be forgiven for Christ’s sake, and have a new 
heart given me; but if I did not seem to care for what she 
said to me, she never prayed with me.’ ‘I will pray for you, 
Edward,’ she would say, ‘ that God may graciously enable you 
to see the evil of your heart, and mourn for your sin; but now 

ou cannot sincerely ask him to forgive you—it would be on- 
. mocking him.’ And my mother always used to talk to me, 
Sir, about the sermons we heard, and I often think of what she 
said to me on the work of the Holy Spirit in the soul. I was 
too young to understand much of a sermon which was preach- 
ed in our church one Sunday on this subject; but when my 
mother talked to me, I knew what she meant. The text was, 
“Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed 
to the day of redemption,” and she applied it to my own 
childish experience in so simple a manner, that I felt every 
word: and, as I grew older, I have almost daily examined my- 
self, whether I have not, in some way, grieved the Spirit. Oh, 
Sir, I cannot tell you how kindly she taught me: when I am 
reading the Bible, the very words she used to explain some 
parts to me, come into my mind; and when I was at sea I 
missed her sadly, for my father was so busy that we could not 


often read together.” 
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While Edward thus spoke of his mother, the recollection of 
her affectionate manner to myself, and the anxiety she always 
manifested to lead me to love Him who is altogether lovely, re- 
curred to my mind, and he listened with the deepest interest 
while I related many little circumstances connected with my 
own infancy, which proved to him that | could fully under- 
stand his feelings. 

Of his father, likewise, Edward spoke with much affection, 
but he knew comparatively little of him; until the last nine 
months of his life, he had never spent much time with hin; 
but he told me that had not this watchful parent been on ship- 
board with him, he feared he should have yielded to every 
temptation. But his father knew a sailor’s trials, and warned 
him. ‘Get upon your watch-tower, my boy,’ he said to him one 
day, ‘look out, and spy out every danger; there are enemies 
without as well as enemies within; and if the men sneer at 
you, why, my boy, remember our Saviour also was reviled, 
and get you to your cabin, and pray for them: but be not ta- 
ken unawares, else when persecution cometh because of the 
word, by and by, ye may be offended: no, my boy, get ye to 
your knees.’ 

But my tale will be too long—I will hasten to its conclusion. 
The daily evidence which he gave of a renewed heart afford- 
ed me the greatest satisfaction; and his deportment was so 
full of gratitude to all around him, that my servants testified 
much pleasure in waiting on him, and rendering those atten- 
tions which are so necessary to an invalid, never complaining 
of the additional trouble which he caused. Five weeks he 
continued with us, and, until two days before his death, I ne- 
ver observed the least doubt to hang upon his mind; he seem- 
ed to live in the immediate presence of God, and to enjoy all 
the blessings it could impart. But on the last Wednesday he 
spent on earth, to my question how he felt, he replied by fixing 
his eyes on me most earnestly, and saying, ‘ Sir, you once ask- 
ed me if I was sure that Jesus was my Saviour, and | thought 
then I was sure, but I may be deceived; and oh! if I should 
be lost for ever !’ 

‘That is a solemn c vnsideration, Edward; what makes you 
doubt your safety now?’ 

‘I don’t know, Sir, but I cannot feel that he is my Saviour; 
I cannot get any comfort.’ 

‘ Let us inquire into this a little,’ I said; ‘our gracious Sa- 
viour has promised eternal life to all who with hearty repen- 
tance and true faith turn to him. Do you repent of all your 
sins, or would you willingly break his commands ”” 

‘Oh no, Sir, I would not sin willingly, indeed; I can say | 
hate sin with a perfect hatred.’ 
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‘Do you believe Christ is able and willing to save you? 

‘Oh yes, Sir, | know he is able to save me: but this gives 
me no comfort; he seems to be a Saviour for every one but me.’ 

‘What was Peter’s prayer, Edward, when he felt he was 
beginning to sink?” 

‘« Lord save, or I perish.”’ 

‘And our Saviour stretched forth his hand, and caught him, 
and said unto him, “Oh thou of little faith, wherefore didst 
thou doubt?” You see, Edward, it was want of faith in Pe- 
ter which occasioned his distress—the moment he looked to 
Christ for deliverance he was safe. Keep your eye steadfast 
on Him, or you will be overwhelmed in the deep water ; and be 
assured he will never cast out any W ho come to him for refuge.’ 

I then prayed with him, and though he continued through 
the day full of anxiety, and, at times, even in anguish of soul, 
I had the consolation of finding him on the morrow calm and 
peaceful. Our prayers had received an abundant answer ; the 
power of the tempter had been subdued, and the hope full of 
immortality once more reigned in his soul. 

‘I have no fears now, Sir; Christ has said, Be of good cheer; 
I am thy Saviour, be not afraid. Yes, I will rejoice and give 
thanks to Him who has washed me, and redeemed me with his 
own blood; to Him be honour, and glory, and power, for ever 
and ever.’ 

In this happy frame of mind Edward continued until his 
death. Satan was not permitted to buffet him again. I saw 
him late in the evening before he died, and to my inquiries if 
his comfort still abided, he answered, “ Jesus Christ, the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 

That night was his last on earth. At three o’clock the fol- 
lowing morning, the nurse came to say she thought he would 
not live many minutes. When I reached his room, his eyes 
were shut, and he did not notice me, but I heard him gently 
whisper, ‘Glory be to God on high.’ At intervals he spoke 
again, but his words were unconnected. I took his hand, and 
he intimated that he knew me by pressing it. In a few minutes 
his countenance changed, his hand relaxed its hold, and, after 
one severe struggle, he was in the presence of his Redeemer ; 
whom, not having seen, he loved; in whom believing he re- 
joiced with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 

I will not lengthen this little narrative by any reflections up- 
on it. It would, indeed, be a vain attempt to transcribe those 
which passed through my mind. God had thus, in a short 
time, placed me by the death-bed of two of his chosen ones; 
and what could I feel whilst witnessing the closing scene of 
their lives, but the truth of that text, “ Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord.”—[Eng. Mag.] 
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Arr. If].—Tne Listexer. By Caroline Fry. 2 Vols. 


Ir this work was less voluminous, and the style of it modi- 
fied to suit children and youth, and particularly the children 
and youth of our own country, we should be glad to see it 
published here; but there is nota sufficiently broad and distinct 
religious character upon it to render it proper for a Sunday 
School Library book, and therefore, however much we may 
desire its publication, we cannot publish it. Our object in no- 
ticing it in this place is, to admonish our readers, that it is not 
suitable to be placed in Sunday School Libraries, and at the 
same time, to commend to the attention of parents and teach- 
ers many passages, and, indeed, whole chapters, which are of 
great interest and full of important instruction. 

Miss Fry conducts a periodical publication, entitled the 
“ Assistant of Education,” and the papers which form the two 
volumes before us originally appeared in that work. Her ob- 
ject evidently is, to present to her readers scenes of domestic 
life and manners, which it is supposed are ordinarily concealed 
from public view, and a knowledge of which is to be obtained 
by some secret or subtile process. A person who can get into 
a closet or behind a door, as an unsuspected ListENER, has the 
opportunity of hearing circumstances and observing manners, 
of which the walls alone would otherwise be witnesses. Of 
course, her descriptions of life and manners are imaginary, 
though probably in most instances, they would be found very 
accurate sketches of real scenes. And it is this class of ima- 
ginary tales, if any, which may be innocently placed in the 
nursery and school room. It would be difficult to expose the 
follies, and inconsistencies, and vices of society, if in the use 
of names and the assignment of localities, no indulgence should 
be given to fancy. ‘Gross personalities would otherwise be- 
come unavoidable, and the evil consequences which are likely 
to ensue, would very much overbalance any good to be gained. 
Nor is it true, that works of this character have any tendency 
to create or cherish a desire for fictitious writing. The Ram- 
bler, Tattler, Spectator, &c. are certainly free from any such 
objections as are justly urged against fiction; and they have 
always occupied a place in periodical literature, than which 
there is no higher. ° 

The incidents with which the Listener abounds, are very 
simple and natural, and seem to be used with a very proper 
and judicious limitation, not in such profusion as to embarrass 
or conceal the course of instruction, nor yet so few and far 
between, as to leave the instruction bare, and to most young 
persons, repulsive. 
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“The Sabbath,” in the first volume, and “ The Three Sab- 


baths,” in the second, are papers of much merit, and we have 
read them with deep interest. We shall transcribe a consider- 
able portion of both, and shall have occasion to remark upon 
some exceptionable passages. 

After suggesting the associations which the objects of na- 
ture excite on a beautiful Sabbath evening in summer— 


In all there seemed a fitness for the day, and for the feelings with which 
I was returning from the evening service. ‘The words of love and peace had 
dropped like holy balm upon the bosom, and put to rest its agitating cares, 
Shame and contrition had sunk the soul too low for opposition, and mere 
had won it into grateful acquiescence. At peace with God, because it had 
drank deeply of his grace and truth, at peace with the world, because it 
seemed no longer worth contention, at peace with itself, because self was 
degraded and ‘dethroned, the spirit partook of the evening’s Sabbath hue, 
and only wished it could be always so. ‘And will it not be always so,” I 
thought as I walked slowly homeward, “‘ when our life’s working days are 
over, and the eternal Sabbath dawns upon our souls? A little while, and 
what is now but a brief foretase, a passing semblance of celestial peace, will 
be an eternal and unchanging reality. A little while, and the smile of our 
Father will no more be averted, the world renounced will no more resume its 
power, and self-submitted will no more rebel. And if there be such pleasure in 
an earthly Sabbath, interrupted as it is with our coldness, and carelessness, 
and earthliness, what will be the bliss of that eternal Sabbath for which we are 
preparing ?’? And then I considered the goodness of God in this institution, by 
which one day in seven is separated from the rest, to be employed in makin 
happy what the occupations of the other six too often tend to make wretch 
and to sanctify what they are too well fitted to corrupt. Prone as we are 
to sin, and subject as we are to sorrow, our most lawful occupations are 
fraught with anxiety and danger.—W hat comfort then that there is one day 
in which it is our duty to neglect them, to forget them, and give up our- 
selves entirely to thoughts and pursuits, of which the fruits are love, and 
holiness, and joy: to have nothing to do but to acquaint ourselves with God 
and be at peace. I passed the di ay-labourer in his clean white frock, his 
Bible and Prayer Book tucked under his arm, and thought how he must en- 
joy the repose of such a day, his only means of instruction, perhaps his only 
pause from eflort and endurance. I overtook the pale mechanic, and fancied 
from the expression of content upon his features, that he was telling over the 
stores of consolation he had gatheréd, to feed on in his close workshop all 
the week. The children of charity were tripping by my side, in their plain 
round bonnets and dark frocks, the bag of books on their arm or the basket 
in their hand—I looked at them, and “hope «d something had that day been 
taught them, that would sweeten the rude lot for which they were preparing. 
A little longer musing, and I should have persuaded myself the Sabbath was 
a day that all men love, and the calm of nature what all were sharing, and 
the song of gratitude what all were singing. But truth was at hand, and 
fancy must give place. 


We are then led into several circles of amusement and dis- 
sipation, where the effort is made systematically to throw off 
all regard to the Sabbath as a sac ‘red di: iy, or to make the 
hours 7 as little tedious as possible: and in one family is a late 
and sumptuous dinner; another takes the afternoon for a drive 
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abroad, an indulgence supposed to be purchased by attendance 
on morning service; a third, yawns and sleeps away the day; 
another takes it to discharge debts of correspondence, and 
piles up letters upon letters with wearying industry; the fifth, 
reads newspapers; and, a sixth, finds. employ ment enough in 
calling upon those who need sympathy under the grievous 
burden of a day of rest. 


And yet these people, and thousands who do like them, are going, so they 
tell us, and take it but ill that we should doubt it, to that blessed dw elling- 
place where there is no employ but one, the very one of which they grow 
so weary here: where the utmost reach of happiness is no more but the com- 
pletion and duration endless, of that which they are so little willing to be- 
gin, a rest from the agitating cares of time and sense, and a devoting of 
time, and thoughts, and powers, to the worship of the Deity, the contem- 
plation of his works, and the performance of his will. This is a happiness 
that is not for us here, we cannot reach it if we would. But that we may 
taste of it, that we may cultivate a desire and a liking to it, an imperfect 
Sabbath has been at certain intervals appointed us, in which we are per- 
mitted, nay, commanded under all the penalties of disobedience, to take of 
the food on which our pertected spirits will eternally be fed, if the feast of 
heaven be preparing for us. ‘The day comes round, and finds so little wel- 
come, it is but an importunate intruder on our enjoy ments, an interruption to 
our business. ‘The food we are required to take is so unpalatable, we are 
obliged to mix with it as much as possible of our weekly fare, to enable us 
to take it. So averse are we to this faint semblance of the eternal state, 
that not even the terrors of God’s broken law can force us to partake of it. 
The aversion must be strong indeed that will make us risk so much by dis- 
obedience, rather than make the sacrifice of a few brief hours. And to what 
is it we are so averse? Let us consider. 


The paper on the same subject, in the second volume, is in- 
troduced by a letter to the Listener from an inquirer, whose 
candour and sincerity ought to have ensured him a very full 
and faithful reply. He presents a new case, and one of usual 
occurrence. 


There is a portion of your readers to whom that paper did not apply. 
They love the holy law they have pledged themselves to keep, and desire 
to use the Sabbath as shall be most acceptable to God, and best serve the 
purpose of its institution. ‘To themselves and their families they would 
fain make it lovely, that they may love it, and delightful, that they may de- 
light in it. On their behalf I address myself to you. Some of us are 
young and without guide: many advisers come about us: ‘Come hither, 
and go thither—be at this place in the morning, and at that place in the al- 
ternoon, and at the other in the evening—teach that school, help that socie- 
ty, devour these five hundred books at once. It is impossible to want em- 

loyment on Sunday, when there is so much to be done for the service of 
God.” Others of us, if not young in years, are new to the desires that 
have taken possession of our hearts. We are as if just awakened toa 
scene where old things are passed away, and all things are become new. 
Our children are about us, and our domestics are looking to us for example: 
yet we scarcely know ourselves what is best and fittest to be done. We 
only know that we desire to do what is most in conformity with the spirit 
of God’s law. We have looked at your paper ; you have only told us what 
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we are nottodo. But it is not sufficient that God’s laws be not broken. 
They are not the arbitrary appointments of a ruler who makes laws merely 
because he is a ruler, and has no object in them but to try the obedience of 
his subjects. They are established for a purpose. Every law of God has 
a reason and an object, tending to his glory and his people’s good. ‘Tellus 
how we, especially those of us who are young, or have the young about us, 
may best fulfil the spirit and purpose of this law—* Ye shall observe my 
Sabbaths to keep them holy.’”’—Tell us how we may learn to love as well as 
to keep them. 


The Listener then describes her visit to three families, in 
each of which the day was differently observed :— 


The family in which I passed my first Sabbath from home, were persons 
tong distinguished in the religious world as servants of God, living in his 
faith, and devoted to his service. Propriety, charity, and love, were the 
character of this house at all times. During the week I had seen nothing 
of which I could have sai’ the practice had an unholy and unchristian ten- 
dency; and I had heard no mention of things sacred, but in such terms as 
Christians love to hear. But the days, of course, had been oceupied with 
a variety of things. ‘The younger part of the family were engaged every 
hour about some matter of education, some healthful exercise, or innocent 
recreation. ‘The father was abroad upon business of a thousand kinds, and 
the mother engaged with business of as many kinds at home. Of course 
they had all their hours of private recollection, perhaps at day-break, or at 
midnight—but as far as could be perceived, the hours of family prayer were 
the only periods of cessation from secular affairs. Such just importance 
was attached to the value of time in this house, that to be idle would have 
been felt a disgrace to the youngest of its members; and it is much to say 
that every thing I saw them employed about became their age, and the se- 
veral duties of their station. 

Saturday passed like other days, and I heard no one remark that to-more- 
row would be Sunday. Perhaps it was not extraordinary that what happens 
every week should not be remarked upon; but I am so much in the habit 
of saying to myself, to-morrow will be Sunday, | seemed to miss the re- 
mark ; and no moment occurred in all the day, in which to have said it my- 
self would not have seemed foreign to the purpose. 

When I waked on Sunday morning, though the wonted sounds without 
the house were hushed, the sounds within were just the same as usual—as 
much brushing, and banging, and dusting, and all the movements that de- 
note business and activity renewed. ‘The people came down the same, and 
the breakfast passed the same, and nobody said, It is Sunday. So much 
like another day did it feel, that to re-assure myself of its being really 
the holy day, I asked at what time the service began. “O, at eleven 
o'clock,” said Maria, jumping up hastily, ‘is it time?” and all were off 
to prepare themselves. ‘They went all to church, and from their manner 
there I believe their hearts went with them. ‘They listened with feeling at- 
tention to the sermon, and walked home with an air of serious reflection. I 
had every reason to suppose some of the servants went to church also— 
though as the work required of them was plainly as much as on other days, 
all could not have gone. During the remainder of the morning I observed 
the father walking over his grounds, giving orders for to-morrow, and di- 
rections for the week-day’s work, to such of his servants as could be found. 
! observed the mother doing the same at home; walking into the nursery, 
about the school-room ; noticing things that in the bustle of the last week 
had escaped attention, and giving orders about things that in the bustle of 
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next week might escape memory. The children were not at their usual les- 
sons; I believe they had been learning something sacred—of this I am not 
sure—most likely they did so every day; but now the young ones were 
playing at their usual games—the floors were strewed, as usual, with toys, 
carts, dolls, and cards, and the usual complement of story-books. ‘The el- 
der daughters were in the garden, tying up flowers. ‘There was an air of 
leisure in the house, certainly, but none of enjoyment or concern, or any 
particular engagement of the mind. There was a large dinner as on other 
days: the dessert was scarcely on the table when some one said it was 
church time; and such as were inclined arose and went to church; the ser- 
vants certainly could not. On returning, Lebserved that those who had not 
gone, were either writing letters, or reading the same books as on Saturday. 
I do not say they were profane books—they were not; but they were those 
that usually lay on the table: I believe they were Cowper’s Task, the His- 
tory of the Albigenses, and Buchanan’s Memoirs. Our return produced 
conversation: it was sensible, rational, and occasionally serious, as it was 
on other days; still nobody said—It is Sunday. 

When the younger people had retired, I asked my friend if she allowed her 
children the same amusements on Sundays, as on other days. She answer- 
ed me that she did—their amusements were perfectly innocent. I continu- 
ed, ** And you do not wish to spare your servants’ labour on this day?” 
She replied, “I would not do outrage to their feelings in any thing—lI en- 
courage and wish them to go to church—and if they chose to do their work 
on Saturday, they might—otherwise I do not think it of any consequence.” 
“Tell me then,” I said, “ what it is you mean. I know you would not act 
against your conscience for any consideration ; and I always have supposed 
your affections are with God. ‘Tell me why you do not keep the Sabbaths he 
has appointed.”? She answered, ‘If I believed he required it, I should keep 
them ecrtainly: and as to outward respect before men, I do, in some sort, 
observe them, because it is an ordinance of our country, and tending to pub- 
lic good. It was a part of the moral law, I know, when men had no better 
rule to live by. But under the influence of spiritual religion, 1 endeavour 
to live soberly and righteously before God, every day—lI teach my children 
never to forget, and never to offend him—I think we are now under a differ- 
ent dispensation, and may enjoy the freedom the gospel gives, without 
shackling ourselves with ordinances that belonged to a darker and a sadder 
day.” ** Madam,’ I said, “ you will excuse my words—but your’s isa 
strange language. Of course [ am acquainted with all that has been said 
about the abrogation of the Mosaic law—I do not wish to speak of it at 
all—for if it were possible to prove that the law of the two tables passed 
away with the dispensation they belonged to, you would not, I think, re- 
lease yourself from a single obligation that is contained in them. Nay, 
with the other nine commandments, I am persuaded, you would be very 
sorry to dispense ; and it seems very strange to me, that you should desire 
to be rid of this. Is it so onerous a burden to set apart a day in seven to 
the peculiar service of God, that I hear you talk of freedom and gospel pri- 
vilege? I should have thought the privilege was to keep it.” 

She answered me—‘ We must take things in the spirit, not in the letter. 
If I did not serve God on the other six days, it might be very delightful to 
me to be allowed to serve him on this: if I was in the habit of forgetting 
him, such a memorial would be very necessary; but I hope this is not the 
case. I desire that every day with me should be ‘a Sabbath to the Lord.’” 
“My friend will excuse me,” I replied, “if I say I think she speaks too 
proudly. An eternal Sabbath is the promise of Heaven, but it is not the 
hope of earth. Do you mean me to understand that during the activity of 
secular occupation, in which I have seen your whole house engaged, from 
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eight in the morning till eleven a night—for even your labours of benevo- 
lence, however high their motive, are secular—that your minds have been 
in no degree pre-occupied and drawn off from God; so as to lose, if not 
the memory, at least the enjoyment of his presence? Do you say that your 
husband in his counting-house, and your children with their masters, and 
your servants in the laundry, are as able and as likely to retain a holy and 
a heavenly spirit, as if they had nothing else to occupy their minds? Are 
you so dispossessed of that spirit of earthliness which once reigned in you, 
that it never makes an effort to recover its predominance, taking the advan- 
tage of your legitimate occupation with the things of time, to displace the 
preference of eternity ?” 

“These occupations are indispensable,” my friend replied; ‘they are 
duties. Whatever their dangers, since God has placed us in them, he can 
support us through all, and sanctify them to us. He knows the infirmities 
of his people, and to what they stand exposed.” 

“ And therefore,” I said, ‘‘ appointed the Sabbath to strengthen them, and 
recover them from the mischiefs of that exposure—as, after a hard- fought 
battle, the general orders his legions to repose, and gives balms and oint- 
ments for their wounds. Labour was in the curse pronounced on man for 
sin—that is, the necessity of labouring for the things that perish. And no 
sooner did mercy in the Redeemer’s name remit a portion of that curse, 
than it remitted, too, a portion of the labour—as if it had bidden us return 
one day in seven to paradise, to forget our banishment in undisturbed en- 
joyment of our God. Are we so proud as to say we need it not? Are 
these labours so congenial that we should desire it not? Is it this permis- 
sion to forget and forego every thing but what our hearts are set upon, that 
you speak of as a shackle from which the children of God are freed?” The 
entrance of the husband broke off the conversation. 


It will be perceived that the offences against the holy Sab- 
bath, which are set forth in these papers, are chargeable more 
particularly upon a few classes of the c ommunity 3 but suchis 
the nature and force of example, that to check a social evil of 
this character, we must begin with the imitated—this is true, at 
least in respect to outward manners. ‘That the arguments 
urged by the mother of this family are current and popular at 
the present day, our readers know full well, and we do not 


think the Listener has given them a single shade of unnatural 
colour. 


The second Sabbath offered me a different scene. I heard my beautiful 
Amelia up before her usual time, sorting, and tying up packets of school 
books. Po breakfast she came with her bonnet on, and her cloak on her 
arm—scalded her throat with tea, and said she had not time to eat—she had 
to hear twenty children in their catechism before church time—and quickly 
she disappeared—we found her again at the church door. Be it enough to 
say, the service was delightful—the sermon all that it could be to incline the 
heart to holiness and peace. My sweet Amelia looked pensively happy, as 
we bent our way homeward, till catching sight of a clock, “Dear!” cried 
she, “it is half-past one—my scholars will be waiting’—and before we 
reached home, she was seated in the hall, surrounded by women and chil- 
dren. I stopped to listen, and found she was teaching them to read and 
spell. It was nearly three, when seeing them disperse, I begged Amelia to 
take refreshment, and asked her if reading and spelling were religious in- 
structions. She ‘said, “ Not exactly—but when they had learned to read, 
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they could read the Bible.” I was just going to say that was a contingen- 
cy that hardly seemed to warrant the unnecessary teaching of those things 
on Sunday, when a tremendous thunder at the door announced nothing less 
than a carriage. On Sunday, I thought, and here—w hen i in came an elder- 
ly lady, flushed and out of breath. * My dear child,” she said to Amelia, 
“don't lose a moment—I’m come for you, and you must go—Mr. W. of 
York, is going to preach at the New-Street C hapel—make haste—it is two 
miles off—I’ve got the carriage—I don’t use it of a Sunday, but this is too 
great a treat to lose—I just heard it by chance—there is not a moment to 
spare.” ‘Q, thank you,” cried Amelia, ** how delightful! I was going to 
the Sunday-school, but for once’’—and into the carriage she jumped. * Dear- 
est me !”’ said the good old grandmother, in the arm-chair from which she 
was too infirm to move—* that child will kill herself—but there—she’s al- 
ways after good—not a bit of luncheon has she had. Well, times are al- 
tered—w hen I was young, good people went to their parish church, and read 
their Bible, and thought that was enough.” 

The dinner was on the table at five o’clock, but Amelia was not returned. 
We were in progress when she came. ‘There now,” said the old lady, 
‘‘ sit down and speak to me a word if you can—but eat some dinner first— 
I have not heard the sound of your sweet voice to-day, nor any of the good 
things you know how to cheer my heart with.” “* Dearest grandmamma,” 
eaid the lovely girl, **I delight to talk to you—but you know what a day 
Sunday is to me—I never have a moment to sit down.’ The clock struck 
six, and we were ready for church, when there walked in a gronp of young 
st whose errand ran thus—Amelia must go with them to-night to Old 

street—there was a Missionary from Nova Scotia—a most interesting young 
man, not more than three and twenty, and had preached two hours and a 
quarter this morning—he had been among the savages—it would be a most 
interesting sermon—she must go. Amelia hesitated a moment, but her blue 
eyes beamed impatience at her own del: ay—** | should like to go—but I was 
going to church with grandpapa—he will not like to be left—I do long to 
go.” The old gentleman understood her looks. *‘ There, go, dear, go if 
you like—I never’cross young people in these things. Don’t understand it; 
did’nt use to be so in my time. ‘Take care of yourself, that’s all.”’ We 
went to church, and heard a most beautiful finishing to the morning’s dis- 
course, which we had not perceived it wanted, but by which we now found 
it doubly valuable. 

Amelia rejoined us after nine o’clock; for the sermon, as she told us ex- 
ultingly, had been full two hours long. The colour was gone from her 
cheek, and the brightness from her eye; she threw herself on the sofa, took 
some tea, but said “she was too much ‘tired toeat. In vain she tried to read— 
in vain the old lady, who had heard nothing, intreated to be told what she 
had heard. Amelia was exhausted bey ond any effort to recover herself. 
*‘ Dear Amelia,” [| said to her, as we were going to bed, ‘* have yon enjoy- 
ed your Sabbath?” ‘QO, yes, I hope so, but | am dead tired.’’ * Do you 
feel the better for this day of rest?’? She smiled at the word—* Rest, I 
have had none, but I must be the better for all the good I have heard.” 
*¢ May you not have heard too much?” * No, that cannot be: is not preach- 
ing the nourishment appointed for our souls? It is more needful than the 
food we eat.”” “ But there is such a thing as digesting.” ‘* True,” she 
said, “ to-day I have only had time to devour the food, I must digest it to- 
morrow.” ‘That is a new system; your pow ers should be strong. And 
then you have had no time to yourself all day.” *¢ No, that is the worst of 
it: but we must not live for ourselves.” ‘ And yet I think the Sabbath 
was given us for our own sakes, to rest and refresh our souls.” From 
week-day labours—but we should spend it in well-doing, and imparting 
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spiritual good to all who’ yee Sh ho need it—and you, then, are not of that 
number?” ‘Indeed, yes; I need every thing; | feel very sad, and quite 
confused—I know I shoul ! profit more by being in my ch; umbe ‘r, in commu- 


= 


nion with God; but then’’—** But the n you are the only person for whose 
benefit your Sabbath was not intended.” 


In substance, the history Amelia has been read by us in 
more than one living Senie ay-school teacher; but we are in- 
clined to believe that the diftic ulty is les in character and 
habits, than in any improper views or uses of the Sabbath. 
In the common business of life, we find some people always 
confused, perplexed, harassed, and worn down with a multi- 
tude of cares and calls; but, after all, they do not accomplish 
so much during the day, or week, or yeur, or life, as another 
individual, who, perhaps, was esteemed « ‘olparatively inactive. 
By a settled distribution of time—appropriating to sach duty 
a just proportion of our attention, and observing the most n- 
gid punctuality, we may be able profitably to devote the mind 
to various and dissimilar savsalte A person may make the 
duties of the Sabbath a weariness, by the mere want of system 
and punctuality, and yet do no more, and, indeed, attempt no 
more, than another person with whom it passes very quietly, 
and who finds time enough for the discharge of personal duties. 

Amelia was certainly right in her views of duty, respecting 
the instruction of a class in reading and spelling. Such in- 
struction is obviously a if it is indispensable to the 
learner’s receiving religious instruction, and if the teacher and 
pupil have both exclusive reference to that object in the task. 
But her grandfather and grandmother were certainly wron 
in complaining of the change of times. We wish the Listen- 
er had not left us in doubt whether she would have chosen the 
times and habits to which the old gentleman refers—when 
“good people went to their parish church and read their Bi- 
ble, and thought that was enough.” 

We next have what we suppose the Listener esteemed a 
well-kept Sabbath. It was spent at the house of a friend, who, 
in apologizing for the absence of her daughters during the 
morning, gave an account of the occupation of the day :-— 


‘“‘ Saturday,”’ she said, “ is a particular day among us—we feel like school- 
boys finishing up their tasks to be ready for a holy-day. We write all ne- 
cessary letters—if any little matters are in agitation among us, we try to ar- 
range them, to get them off our minds; particularly we try to disencumber 
our memory of little things, such as orders, promises, &e., that they ma 
not obtrude themselves to-morrow. In short, it is a universal settlin day 
among us. And you would be amused to see how the little ones mimic and 
burlesque our plan—arranging their toys, giving back what they have of 
each other’s, and settling all differences—you will see them in every corner 
of the house, collecting \ what they have left about, and hunting for what is 
lost—if I want one of “them, it is *O, Mamma, you know it is Saturday, 
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and we are so busy.’ I never let them see me smile at their odd devices of 


arrangement, for | love to see them imbibe our habits, before they can share 
our feelings.” 


We then have the following account of the preparatory ar- 
rangements for the Sabbath, and of the manner of spending 
the sacred day :-— 


At dinner I learned that all arrangement was at an end—indeed, I could 
see it; for the house looked as I have seen others look, when every thing is 
put in order for a rout. Fresh flowers were in the chimney, fresh perfumes 
on the table—work, books, and drawings, all were laid away. I foolishly 
asked, if company was expected. ‘ Yes,” my friend replied, ‘* we shall 
have company; but not such as will trouble you. We do nothing on Sa- 
turday evening but prepare for Sunday. We collect our poor together, to 
instruct them in religion, and prepare their hearts for Sabbath occupation ; 
and, as far as we can, remove any little anxieties that may be on their minds, 
or disputes that may be between them. We give them tea, and while the 
elders instruct them, it is the privilege of the little ones to sit up half an 
hour later than usual, to wait upon them—one not lightly prized, I assure 
you. When this is done, we like to sit down and talk together, or perhaps 
read together, if any thing particularly interesting has come in—but we do 
not like to have any matters of business brought in; and our girls have 
made it a forfeit to disarrange their minds by the introduction of any un- 
welcome subject; it sometimes causes us a little mirth, to determine whe- 
ther the forfeit has been incurred.” 

Sunday came. When I appeared, the youngest child ran up to me, and 
asked if I was sure I was in a good-humour—lI said, “I hoped so.”’ ** Be- 
cause,” she said, “nobody must get up in a bad humour on a Sunday.” 
The parents smiled, but did not check her: I had before remarked the still- 
ness of the house—I believe, literally, nothing had been done, but to light 
the fires and prepare the breakfast. 

The little ones were all present during breakfast, an unusual thing, re- 
ceiving from Mamma the materials of occupation and amusement; pictures 
of sacred subjects, little Sunday books, and various articles of that sort, 
made valuable by being never produced except on Sunday. My friend told 
me that though they had similar things in the week, she always had a 
choice set for Sunday ; a trick that was certain to succeed in making them 
desired ; and when the set was worn, and the novelty quite exhausted, they 
passed into the common nurséry store, and new ones were provided ; by 
which the Sabbath was a distinguished and desired day: this was all she 
could do for them while so young. Some little things were given them to 
learn; but it was made rather a matter of credit and ambition than necessi- 
ty, to have plenty of things to repeat at tea-time. After breakfast every 
body disappeared till the service-bell rang; then all were expected to as- 
semble, to go fogether to divine worship. This was a rule; we went to 
church or chapel; I shall not say which, though I know, because I would 
not have it supposed this is an important point of my picture—it makes not 
to the subject. It was the place the parents had selected as best for them- 
selves and their children, and it was not expected any one should know a 
better. 

On our return home, my friend said tome, ‘ You will excuse our leaving 
you till dinner. It is our rule to separate, and pass the time alone. Our 
doors are closed against all comers. The girls go to their rooms, or to the 
garden, where they like, but are strictly enjoined to be each one alone. For 
my own part, charged as I am with the care of such a family, the right to 
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be alone with God, and do nothing but communicate with myself or him, is 
a privilege I cannot forego for any thing. I never even read, except a little 
in my Bible: I read enough on other d: iys. It is so sweet to me to feel I 
may do nothing, after a week of which every hour Is e mploye d; it is really 
the greatest luxury Lknow. If I could find no thoughts of my own to em- 
sloy my mind, this morning’s service would amply have supplied them. I 
° dow the girls feel the same; but I do not constrain them as to occupa- 
tion 5 merely that they should not be in company. We shall meet you at 
four o’clock to dinner. IT hope you will not want any thing, for it is very like- 
ly your bell might not be answered : there are folks in the nursery, however.” 


It seems to us, that the plan here suggested is capable of 
improvement. It appears, there were some members of the 
family old enough to teach others, as certain persons were as- 
sembled on Saturday evening, to receive instruction from 
them. We know not how far it is necessary in the Listener’s 
land for all who can teach to be engaged in teaching. We 
presume, however, that there are hundreds of thousands; who 
might be advantageously assembled in some form or other for 
purposes of instruction. Now, suppose our friend, who seems 
to have been so intelligent in the care of her family, had made 
ita rule to abridge the morning sleep of her family an hour, 
and devote this, with another in the evening, or some other 
period of the day to solitary devotional duties. Would there not 
be much time besides that given to public worship, meals, and 
necessary domestic cares, ‘which might be occupied in teach- 
ing others that knowledge which makes wise unto salvation. 
Suppose she had sent all her children to a good Sunday School, 
or if no suitable Sunday School was at hand, suppose she had 
established one herself, or at least, permitted her older chil- 
dren to establish one for the good of the neighbourhood, would 
she think this inconsistent with the proper observance of the 
day? Did she ever hear how surely those who water others 
shall be watered themselves; and what a glorious testimony 
God has given to the faithfulness of his promises, in the con- 
version to himself of thousands of teachers in the very act of 
teaching others? Did she follow her girls into the room, or 
into the garden, and see that their communion was with God, 
and w ith. their own hearts, and not with the world and its pur- 
suits? And, at any rate, would it not be as safe for them to 
devote one or two Sabbath hours to the an: ilysis of some grand 
truth of the Bible; which, when reduced to its simple elements, 
would furnish nourishment to some babe, in heavenly know- 
ledge, who is in perishing need? Is there not something in 
this very mode of study ing divi ine truth,with a view to simplify it 
for the use of others; and in this very mode of humbling our 
own minds to converse with these little ones who wait on us 
lor teaching, which is calculated to convince us of our own 
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ignorance and weakness, and to lead us to the fountain of en- 
lightening and sanctifying grace ! 

"We think it would be well for the Listener to speak to her 
friend on this subject, if she should have the opportunity, and 
recommend to her attention the history of Sunday Schools, in 
connexion with the uses and abuses of the Sabbath. We are 
sure her plan may be improved by a little enlargement of 
views, and especi lly if she takes into consideration that her 
influence and intelligence is a talent of which her Lord requires 
the utmost improvement on the Sabbath, as well as on every 
other day of the week. 


At four o’clock we met at a dinner entirely cold ; and remained together, 
talking or silent, as we pleased; but no one spoke of yesterday’s business, 
or to-morrow’s plans ; and what pleased me almost as much, nobody said, 
‘*T am going so and so to-night—where are you going?’ We were all go- 
ing, of course, to our accustomed place of worship. We went; and when 
we returned, all the children came forth to tea, with hymns, and all sorts of 
things to say: we each took our share in hearing them. ‘Then the Sunday 
books and pictures were surrendered, and in half an hour all was peace again. 

The elder party remained together; sacred music was the proposed amuse- 
ment; [employment; Kd.] every one who had learned to play, however im- 
perfectly, was to do her part. All sang together for their own pleasure: and 
those who excelled sang apart for the pleasure of the rest. Books were on 
the table if any one liked to read; but not the same that lay there always. 
Prayers were as usual, and we retired. 

Here are three patterns for making a Sunday—my readers can choose be- 
tween them. 


These are certainly very just and striking sentiments. The 
whole passage is highly interesting, and the rules of proceed- 
ing are, for the most part, very safe and sensible. 

“The Listener” has furnished some very serious admoni- 
tions on the subject of evil speaking, and it is a habit, we fear, 
not unknown in circles of Sunday School Teachers. The in- 

troduction to the subject is a very favourable specimen of 
“The Listener’s” style. 


The world is a wide wilderness. Things good and excellent are strangely 
mixed in it with corruptions the vilest and the basest. ‘The most enormous 
crimes crowd round and stifle the most generous feelings. Natural virtues, 
the broken outlines of that image once impressed upon the heart of man, 
now indistinct, and faint, and almost gone, are found in such base company; 
it is true of nations as of individuals, that on the most brilliant character is 
marked the foulest spots. We have but to read the history of men in their 
natural state, to learn that this has been so—we have but to study the lives 
and characters of persons under no other influence than that of naturai feel- 
ing, to be assured it is so still. But in this wilderness there is a garden, 
which he who made it surely takes pleasure in. He has fenced it round, 
he has gathered out the stones from it, he has planted it with the choicest 
vines. “Separated from an idolatrous, self-adoring world, drawn round, as it 
were, with the compass of his most holy word, as far as the light of truth 
has in its spirit reached, the Redeemer has appropriated to himself a people 
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under the appellation of Christians, to worship him, and love him, and as 
far as in their weak humanity they can, to follow in his footsteps. He has 
left this fair garden under no ordinary culture: He knows that the soil he 
made it from is ever w hat it was, dis spose «i to bear the briar and the thorn 
that choke the goodly produce of his care. But what could have been done 
more for it, that he has not done? The mid-day of Gospel truth shines on it: 
the most holy prec epts and most sanctifying doctrines are shown forth in it 
—like the light dews of the morning, that fall we see not whence, the Holy 
Spirit sheds its influence on the heart—the sweetest hopes and richest pro- 
mises are whispered abroad for our encouragement. The result is in some 
respects, what we might expect it to be. It is true, that sin springs up 
every hour in the corrupted bosom, but it is not left to flourish there un- 
checked ; a purer morality takes place of nature’s blindness, a stronger prin- 
ciple comes in aid of nature’s weakness. Have we not reason then to be 
more startled and more concerned, if in walking through this eultured ground, 
we meet with wrongs that should not flourish there? Is it there we must 
be cautious of the thistles and briars that prick and entangle us at every step ; 


and walk as insecurely as among those who know no better guide than their 
own perverted will? 


We have not room to extract from this interesting paper, 
many very just views of the character and consequences of 


evil speaking; the closing paragraph, however, we cannot for- 
bear to copy entire. 


Let the young be watchful against the habit, and resist the example. To 
assist them in this, the first thing i is to induce a habit of thinking as well of 
others as they can; for those w ho think no evil will say none. You hear 
something you are disposed to blame—but you may have misconstrned the 
words ; the speaker may have used stronger expressions than he was aware 
of ; he may have regretted them as soon as spoken. Accustom yourself to 
such reflections as these. You see, or are told of an action you disapprove 
—perhaps there was some reason for it no one knows; some temptation that 
at least extenuates it; some mistake that led to it. Try to believe so. You 
are shocked by defects and viees of character in others—say to yourself ere 
you condemn, some neglect of education, some bad example, some physical 
disorder or mental imbecility may have caused all this—you will be in no 
hurry to speak the worst, while you are thus endeavouring to think the best; 
and it will, beside, keep you in better humour with your fellow creatures, and 
consequently more amiable in your deportment towards them. The next 
thing is to aceustom yourself to watch your own actions, and the secret 
movements of your own heart, and to lay by the account of them. Then 
when you are dispose «1 to censure, there will come the thought, I once felt 
that evil passion too; | remember when I committed that same fault; I have 
not that wrong propensity, but then I have this other, which is as bad. This 
habit will make you humble; and whatever makes you humble, will make 
you lenient. Another preventative is, to store your mind with other matters, 
and provide yourself with better things to talk about: for it is the want of 
mental occupation that makes us so busy with other men’s matters, and the 
want of something to say, that makes us speak so much evil of each other. 
This is the reason women are more disposed to it than men; and would be 
a reason if there were no other, for the solid and extensive cultivation of 
their minds beyond what their immediate duties may seem to require; and 
it is a-reason w hy religious young women must not neglect their talents and 
give up their literary pursuits. And lastly—let those who would resist this 
habit, consider the difficulties, the dangers, the sorrows, that lie on the path 
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of all to their eternal home—the secret pangs, the untold agonies, the hid- 
den wrongs—thus the heart will grow soft with pity towards our kind. How 
can I tell what that person suffers? That fault will cost them dear enough 
without my aid. ‘Thus you will fear by a hard word, to add to that which 
is too much already, as we shrink from putting the finger on a sore. And 
lastly, accustom yourselves to intreat heaven for your fellow creatures, ask- 
ing pardon and forbearance of God towards what is wrong in them—then | 
am sure you will not be eager to expose and hasty to condemn them. 


It is time, however, to dismiss the Listener, and we shall al- 
low her only an opportunity to express herself in her more live- 
ly manner, on a subject of common interest, INCONSISTENCY. 
She is at a friend’s house, and she tells us, that 


It befell on an occasion, that we—that is, myself and the ladies of the fa- 
mily—sate pleasantly engaged in our morning occupations, about as impor- 
tant as such occupations usually are—that is, one was making a frill, and 
another was unpicking a frill that somebody else had made—one was mak- 
ing match-boxes for the chimney, and another was making matches to put 
into the match-boxes, and so on. A person was announced, who came to 
solicit a contribution to some charitable efforts making in the neighbourhood 
for the relief of indigence, or suffering of some kind, I do not exactly re- 
member what. The lady of the house listened with much civility to the ap- 
plication; fully approved of the object and the proposed means ; wished all 
manner of success, and greatly Jamented that her very limited income did 
not allow of her doing so much good as she desired. ‘They had contributed 
already to so many things, the objects of private charity that presented them- 
selves were so numerous, it was quite impossible to assist in any new efforts. 
The applicant, who, as an intimate friend of the family, used the liberty of 
persuasion, again pointed out the necessity of the case, and the Christian 
duty of dispensing what we hold of providential bounty. ‘The lady replied 
extremely well—spoke fairly of the beauty and the duty of charity—ad- 
mitted that she did not give so much as she should feel to be right, and as 
she should be inclined to, but that she actually had no more to spare—her 
income was only sufficient for the proprieties of her condition—shie never 
expended any thing unnecessarily—she wished she had a few hundreds a 
year more, and she would give a guinea to this undertaking most willingly 
—there was nothing for which she so much desired wealth. Then turning 
to her daughters, she said, **I do not know how the girls’ allowance stands 
—they are always anxious to give, and I am sure this is a case in which 
they would feel deeply interested—but they, like myself, cannot do all they 
wish.” 

‘‘] really am sorry,”’ said the elder daughter, ‘‘ but I have given away 
every farthing I can possibly spare—if I had a shilling left that I could do 
without, I should think it my duty to give it on such an occasion.” 

‘‘] have no money,” said one of the younger girls, “‘ but I am thinking 
whether I can assist the charity in any other way—whether I can take any 
part in the trouble of providing—of visiting the-——.”’ 

“Tam sure, Julia, you cannot,”’ interrupted her sister, “* you know you 
have more to do already than you can get through. Our time is taken up 
with so many things—it is impossible you can undertake any thing 
more.” 

“‘ Well, I believe it is,” answered Julia; but this is so plainly a case of 
urgent necessity—a duty so obvious, that we certainly ought to aid it in 
some way.” 

* We ought, if we could, my dear,”’ said her mamma; “ but no one is re- 
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quired to do more than they can. As it has not pleased Providence to give 

uS ¢ any supe rfluity of we valth, much is now re quire do f us. It cannot be our 
duty to give more than we can Spare with propriety, and in justice to 
ourse Ives and our families—I am really sorry, because | think it a proper 

case.” 

The contribution was declined, and the visiter departed. I held my tongue, 
because I always hold my tongue; but I had been thinking all the time. I 
thought it was a pity people so charitably disposed had so limited an ine 
come—I thought how painful it must be to them to feel that there was no 
way in which they could make their cireumstances yield to the claims of 
their suffering fellow creatures, without trespassing on the expenditure im- 
periously demanded of them by the proprieties of life. And as my secret 
reflections are apt to excurse very widely from the point where they begin, 
and no one spoke to interrupt me, | went on to think what is the real extent 
of charity that Christian principle may demand of any one. It is immedi- 
ately perceptible that it cannot be to do away with the distinctions Provi- 
dence has made, and throw from us the advantages and indulgences Provi- 
dence has given, and disenable ourselves to support the expenditure re- 
quired by our station, itself a means of dispersing wealth, and averting po- 
verty from the industrious. A limit, therefore, there must be to every one’s 
liberality. But can that limit be within the point where a case of real want 
presents itself, and the possessor of wealth can command, without injustice 
or injury to any one, something to bestow? I was just entering in thought 
upon this wide field of rumination, when the servant announced the arrival 
of a vender of certain rare articles of dress and curious wares from abroad— 
things as pleasant to the eye of taste, as to that of vanity. ‘The vender was 
willingly admitted. Every thing was examined, many things were wished 
for, a few things were purchased. Mamma bought some ornaments for the 
table—the eldest girl bought some ivory winders for her thread, much pret- 
tier than the wooden ones‘she had in use before—Julia bought a gilded 
buckle to fasten her waistband. These things were all very pretty—not very 
extravagant in price—harmless indulgences of taste—the produce of some 
one’s industry—the superfluity the Creator has provided means for, and, 
therefore, cannot disapprove. But they were all unnecessary. The one lady 
had added nothing to her influence or respectability by the ornaments for 
her table—the second lady had added nothing to her comfort or happiness 
by exchanging wooden winders for ivory ones—the third lady had added 
nothing to her grace or beauty by a new buckle for her waistband. There- 
fore, I said within myself, their words and their actions do not consist. 
They said there was nothing for which they so much valued wealth as to 
distribute it to the necessitous. That was not truae—they preferred to spend 
it on themselves. They said they had not any money to spare, though they 
felt strongly the claim that was made on them. That was not true—they 
could spare money the first time they felt inclined. Had these people said 
they had given in charity as large a portion of their income as they thought 
it their duty to deprive the mselves of, and wished to give no more, it had 
been well; and whether right or wrong, they had spoken honestly; but in- 
asmuch as they said they wished to give, and regretted that they could not, 
their words and their deeds were not consistent. 


We think our readers have heard enough of the Listener’s 
tales to desire her for a permanent companion; and we can 
assure them, that we have not been partial in an exhibition of 
her virtues or graces. 
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Art. [V.—Eariy Piety. Two Sermons by Rev. Jacob Abbott, Boston, 
Mass. National Preacher, New York, 1331.—pp. 22A. 


Tue subject of these sermons is very trite. Almost every 
man thinks his views of it are well settled, and easily e xpress- 
ed; and would consider it an evidence of great ingenuity if any 
thing new should be said about it. Yet something new is said 
about it continually. Interesting and important principles are 
established from time to time, and what a few years ago would 
have been considered a very extraordinary, if not incredible 
instance of early piety, is now occurring constantly, and has 
ceased to excite any emotions but those of gratitude and 
praise. 

Without doubt, very serious and fatal mistakes are commit- 
ted in reference to this subject, and we have long been inclin- 
ed to point out those which seem to us most common, and 
most easily avoided; but it would extend the present article 
beyond its assigned limits, if we should embrace that branch 
of the subject, and we shall, therefore, confine ourselves to a 
brief review of Mr. Abbott’s labours in the good cause. 

The early character of Samuel furnishes the subject of dis- 
cussion: “and Samuel grew, and the Lord was with him.”* The 
preacher endeavours to show that the chief duty of we OM is 
to secure for their children the presence and the influence of 
the Lord Jehovah: “ The Lord was with him.” 

His remarks are addressed principally to mothers, because 
they have the principal charge of the child at the period of 
life to which the preacher’s ‘observations particularly apply. 
And the grand principle with which the work of pious train- 
ing must begin, is thus forcibly and justly presented :— 


Parents cannot take a single step to advantage in endeavouring to train 
up their children to piety, without first obtaining their unlimited, unquali- 
fied, entire submission to their authority. The very first lesson to be taught 
the child is to submit, to obey. ‘There are various methods of obtaining this 
ascendency. In some cases it is to be done by kindness, in some cases by 
severity; but in some way or other it must be done. Your children must be 
habituated to do what you command, and to refrain from what you forbid ; 
not because they can see the reason for it, but because you command or for- 
bid ; submission, not to your reasons, but to your authority. If a child is in 
the habit of disregarding parental injunctions,—if it is necessary to repeat 
them,—or if obedience is slow, or reluctant, or ill-humoured,—I mean if 
this is so habitually,—there is something radically wrong in the parent’s 

ment, No parent can, under such circumstances, expect success in 
any e — ies to promote piety ; for be it remembered, insubordination is the es- 
sence of irreligion. 1 repeat it—insubordination is the very essence of irre- 
ligion. Men are not willing to submit to God. The mother, therefore, who 
habitually tolerates, and thus encourages disobedience in any of its forms, 
and yet hopes for success in her religious instructions, is pulling down with 


* 1 Sam, ii.—19. 
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one hand while she is endeavouring to build up with the other; and judge 
ye how the edifice of piety w ill advance under such circumstances.* 

But some one will say, I shall alienate the affections of my children by 
governing them with too strong a hand. Never. ‘There never was a child 
alienated from a parent by means of a steady, just, and efficient government. 
If you seek for a family of alienated hearts, you will find it where govern- 
ment is lax, and obedience never required: and peace, and happiness, and 
mutual affection reign where parental authority is most highly maintained. 
It is so With men as well as with children. ‘There never was a commander 
more popular among his soldiery than Napoleon; and was his a flexible or 
atrembling arm? No. Se kind and uniform, and act, not from irritation 
or momentary impulse, but from steady principle, and you need not fear; 
but if this part of your duty is neglected, there is no hope for the rest. If 
your child 1s ungoverned at your fire-side, the question of salvation or ruin 
is as much a matter of mere chance, that is, as much under the control of 
circumstances, fortuitous so far as human age ney is concerned, as any thing 
ean be which takes place in this world. 

The ascendency above described being obtained,—the great duty which 
you have to discharge is to establish and to maintain a constant intercourse 
between the heart of your little one and its Maker. A child is capable of 
maintaining this intercourse, and of enjoying the happiness which springs 
from it, at a very early period; perhaps before it is old enough to under- 
stand half of the fundamental truths of the Gospel. There are some truths, 
indeed, which must be fully comprehended and felt, as a preparatory step. 
If these are understood, the child may be a child of prayer; his morning 
and evening offering may ascend acceptably to God, (from a renewed spirit, ) 
while in regard to many of the great truths of the Christian dispensation 
he is entirely uninformed. 


We should be inclined to think the allusion to the govern- 
ment of Napoleon was unfortunate. We have much mistaken 
the secret of his popularity if it is to be found in the inflexi- 
bility of his government. And, in regard to the illustration of 


* It is important that precisely what I mean by obedience should be un- 
derstood. A mother sees a child playing with something which it ought 
not to have, and commands him to bring it to her:— i 

* Oh, mother, I want it,”’ says the child, turning with an imploring look 
towards its parent. 

‘“‘T cannot help that—you must bring it to me.” 

“© Why,” says the child, “‘ do let me keep it a little while.” 

“‘No,”’ insists the mother, *‘ you must bring it to me immediately.” 

** Well,” says the child, yielding a little, ** 1 will go and put it where I 
got it.” 

‘“‘ No,” repeats the parent, slowly and decidedly, * / tell you that you must 
bring it directly to me.” 

The child advances towards the mother at last, and reluctantly allows the 
plaything to be taken out of its hand. 

This, now, is the kind of obedience which, it is to be feared, a vast num- 
ber even of Christian parents exact from their children; but it is not obe- 
dience ; 7t is gross disobedience and contempt of parental authority. The 
mother who is accustomed to see such slow, and reluctant, and tardy com- 
pliance with her wishes, may be sure, either that she is entirely ignorant of 
her duty as a mother, or else that she greatly neglects it. Until those who 
are under your care obey your commands with cordial and ready alaerity, you 
may be sure that the first step in Christian education is not yet taken. 
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the author’s principle of obedience, we have no doubt of j 
“yh correctness, when applied precisely as he ap “ls it : 
or it seems, in the case sup posed, there was at least no sul 


ii}- 


mission of the will. But there are cases in which obedience 
may be “ unlimited, unqualified, and entire,” and yet, not in- 
stantaneous. Suppose, in the case put by the author, the child 
had cheerfully surrendered the plaything as soon as the mo- 
ther said, “ J tell you that you must bring it directly to me,” would 
not this be obedience? ‘That the parent’ s effort should be to 
secure prompt compliance at the first expression of a con- 
mand, is very clear; but that it is not true obedience because 
not rendered until after an effort to evade the command has 
been made and failed, we are not disposed to admit: on the 
contrary, we are inclined to believe that those cases form some 
of the happiest illustrations of enlightened obedience, in whic!, 
the arguments and pleadings of the child are all met and ar- 
swered by the mild, firm, emphatic repetition of the com- 
mand, indicating to the child that submission is expected, ani 
must be had, notwithstanding all this, because submission is a 
duty. Probably in any given case, however, our views of cor- 
rect principle would entirely coincide with our author’s. 
After enumerating several subjects suitable for the — 
instruction of young r children, we have the f 
of teaching, with an illustration of them :— 


It is to be observed, that in all these exercises, a constant effort should }y 
made to cultivate a reverence for the Word of God, and a conviction that i 
is the guide of life. It is not necessary that you should formally tell them 
that it 1s a sacred book, whose decisions are authoritative. It will produce 
a much greater effect if they see that you regard it so. Appeal to it con- 
stantly in all the cases of the kind which I have described above. When 
you inculeate a duty, show in what words God commands that duty; when 
you reprove for a fault, show what sentence God has pronounced upon suc! 
a transgression; and in all proper cases bring in the authority of God's 
word, in such a manner as to show that it is the foundation upon which 
you stand. 

It is of great consequence that you pursue a proper course in endeavour 
ing to interest your children in the study of the Scriptures. Upon a pro- 
per use of this volume every thing depends. ‘There are some parts which 
children can, at a very early age, understand and appreciate. Others, from 
their style or subject, will act efficiently on mature minds alone. From th 
former, which ought to be early read and explained, an immediate and mos! 
important religious influence can at once be expected. Selections from the 
latter should be fixed in the memory, to exert an influence in future years.(!) 

For the former of these purposes, the narrative parts, if judiciously se- 
lected, are most appropriate in early years. But great care ought to be ta- 
ken to select those which may be easily understood, and those in which 
some ioral lesson is obvious and simple. Let it be constantly borne in 
mind that the object in view in teaching the Bible to a child is to affect his 
heart ; and it would be well for every “mother to pause occasionally, and 
ask herself, * What moral duty am I endeavouring to inculcate now!” 
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« What practical effect upon the heart ana conduct of my child is this les- 
son intended to produce?” ‘To ask a young child such questions as * Who 
was the first man?’”? ‘“ Who was the oldest mant’” “Who slew Go 
liath 7”? may be giving him lessons in pronunciation, but it is not giving 
him religious instruction. It may teach him to articulate, or it may strengthen 
his memory ; but is doing little or nothing to promote his piety. I would 
not be understood to condemn such questions. I only wish that parents 
may understand their true nature. If the real or supposed dexterity of the 
child in answering them is not made the occasion of showing him off be- 
fore company, thus cherishing vanity and self-conceit, it may be well thus 
to exercise the memory; and some facts, which will be useful hereafter, 
may be fixed in this way.(?) But it must not be considered as religious in- 
struction; it has not, in any degree, the nature of religious instruction. 

What, then, is the kind of instruction which is to be given froin the Bi- 
ble? I will iliustrate the method by supposing a case which may bring 
the proper principles to view. We will imagine the child to be two or 
three years old. 

** Come,” says its mother, “*come to me, and I will read you a story.” 
It is Sabbath afternoon, we will suppose ; the mind of the child is not pre- 
occupied by any other interest. 

‘‘ Sometimes,” continues the mother, “I tell you stories to amuse you. 
But lam not going to do that now. It is todo you good. Do you under- 
stand how it will do you good to hear a story ?” 

* No, mother.” 

‘* Well, you will see. It is the story of Cain and Abel. Do you know 
any thing about it?” | 

“Yes; Cain killed Abel.”’ 

‘Do you know why he killed him ?”’ 

‘*‘ Because he was wicked.” 

** No, I mean what did Abel do to make Cain angry with him? Did you 
ever see any body angry? Were you ever angry yourself?” 

** Yes, mother.”’ 

** And I suppose you had some cause for it. Now, I will read the account, 
and see whether you can tell what made Cain angry. ‘ And Cain brought of 


the fruit of the ground an offering unto the Lord.” Do you know what the 
fruit of the ground is ?”’ 


** No, mother.” 


‘‘Tt means any thing which grows out of the ground. Cain was a farm- 
er; he planted seeds and gathered the fruits which grew from them, and he 
brought some of them to offer them to God. nd Abel brought of the first- 
lings of his flock. Do you know what that means ?”’ 

The child hesitates. 

* Abel did not cultivate the ground like Cain. He had great flocks of 
sheep and goats, and he brought some of the best of those to oifer to God. 
So that you see that Cain and Abel did almost exactly the same thing.” 

** Now God does not notice merely what we do, but how we feel, while we 
are doing it. If I should ask you to go and shut the door when you are 
busy, and if you should go immediately, but feel ill-humoured, God would 
be displeased. He looks at the heart. Do you ever feel ill-humoured when 
[ wish you to do what you dislike ?”’ 

“Yes; sometimes.” 

“ Now Cain, I suppose, did not feel pleasantly when he brought his of- 
fering, and God was dissatisfied with him. But God was pleased with 


Abel’s offering and accepted it. Should you have thought that Cain would 
have liked this ?” 


“No; did he like it?” 
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‘No, he did not. He was very much displeased ; and itis very remark. 
able that he was displeased, not only against God, but he was angry with his 
brother, who had not done him the least wrong. ‘That is the way with ns 
all. If you should do wrong, and your sister do right, and I should blame 
you, and praise her, you w ould be te mpted to feel angry with her, just be. 
cause she had been so happy as to do her duty. How wicked such a 
feeling is!” 

‘¢ Cain, however, had that feeling; and little children have it very often, 
It shows itself in different ways. C ain, being a strong man, rose against 
his brother in the field and killed him. But young children, who are weak 
and small, would only strike each other, or say unkind things to one an. 
other. Now, God is displeased with us when we have these feelings, whe- 
ther we show them by unkind words, or by cruel violence. There is a par- 
ticular verse in the Bible which shows this. Should you like to have me 
find it ?”’ 

“Yes, mother.” 

‘‘] will find it then. It is in Matt. v.22. Our Saviour says it. Itis 
this, Whosoever is angry with his brother without a cause, shall be in danger 
of the judgment ; and whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of 
hell-fire. This is not the whole of the verse. I will explain the other par 
some other time.” 


The second sermon contains a series of cautions, which 
are, certainly, very needful, and are very judiciously express- 
ed. Whether the author has suggested the most common and 
fearful dangers, we are in some ‘doubt. It is a fact, establish: 
ed beyond controversy, that parents are among the last to 
whom children express religious feelings: and though we are 
ready enough to believe a good report respecting the religious 
character of our children, when it comes to us ‘from abroad, 
it is very rare that the chief encouragement to religious pro- 
fession is found at home. We think the d: unger inc omparably 
greater that the parent will distrust, and treat with seeming 
indifference, the indications of religious anxiety or hope, 
than that he will encourage his children in delusion and sell: 
ruin. Until there is more communion and sympathy between 

arents and children on these subjects, the danger lies in the 
want of all feeling, not in the premature or hypocritical ex 
pression of it. 

An illustration occurs in this sermon which, as it seems to 
us, leads to wrong views 


When your child is strongly desiring an indulwence, his heart is so en- 
grossed with the desire, that persuasion and reasoning have no effect. Un- 
less the indulgence is of such a character that you are willing he should 
try it, and experience its ill effects, you must command, not attempt to per- 
guade. Let me illustrate my meaning. A boy comes to his mother for 
permission to go out into the street to play during the evening. 

“No, my child, ” says the mother, “I had rather you would not go. 
They are bad boys, and you will learn bad habits. I think you had better 
stay in.” 

* But, mother, [ do not think they are bad boys. William and John are 
there, and I don’t see why I cannot go.” 
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‘They use bad language, and are rude. Besides, it is cold. I don’t 
think it would be pleasant for you to-night. 1 think you will be much hap- 
pier if you stay in with us.”’ 

“Why, mother, if they use bad language I will come away. They are 
going to have a fine game, and I want to go very much.” 

Thus there is a protracted discussion which probably ends in the victory 
of the boy. ‘The mother does not perceive that all her arguments are ene 
tirely nullified by the boy’s strong desire for the indulgence. That com- 
pletely intoxicates him. It is perfectly idle, at such a time, to attempt to 
convince him. He is blinded completely ; and the only proper course is 
to say mildly, but firmly, ** No, my child, you must not go.” * Why not, 
mother? I want to go.” “I cannot tell you why not now. I will talk with 
you about it another time.” 


Now, we should esteem the course, on both sides, in this 
case, to be perfectly proper. ‘The child suggests reasons why 
he should be permitted to go into the street to play; the pa- 
rent refuses his request, and tells him why. The child an- 
swers her suggestions, and the mother assigns new reasons, or 
repeats those already assigned, for refusing his request. To 
these, also, he replies, and is only silenced by a mild, but firm 
prohibition. This ends the matter, as it should be ended, and, 
as we think, much more safely and rationally than if obedience 
had followed the command without any such discussion. The 
great question is, “ was there real, entire submission at last?” If 
so, we should regret no effort to make it as intelligent and en- 
lightened, as it was cheerful and complete. 

On the extent of parental influence, our author says— 


We can see the influence of parents by observing how national charae- 
veristics are preserved from generation to generation. The population of 
Turkey, of China, of New-England, and of every savage island, will, in 
one hundred years, be slumbering in the ground, and their places will be 
filled by others, who will all be substantially alike when they enter the 
world. The millions of infants who are to compose the next Turkish gen- 
eration will not, as infants, differ from those who are to be our descendants 
in this happy land, or from the future throng which will fill the Chinese 
empire, or from the babes which open their eyes in the wildest hut or wig- 
wam. And yet, how certainly will every one of these classes, as they 
come i eal into life, receive the traits of mind, and the characteristics 
of their fathers! How certainly will the next generation in Turkey be sub- 
stantially like the last, and China, in the twentieth century, be like China 
now, unless some extraneous cause comes in to produce achange. The 
power of parental influence is almost unbounded. 


We have read these Sermons with much pleasure and pro- 
fit. To the class of parents who read, and think, and feel, 
they furnish many exceedingly useful lessons. To the great 
mass of society, however, the system proposed will seem alto- 
gether impracticable, and, we fear, that so far as they are con- 
cerned, it really is as impracticable as it seems to be. The 
class of parents which he supposes himself to address, and 
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which is described in the following paragraph, is very small, 
indeed : 


I shall take it for granted that all the parents whom I now address are 
aware of the greatness of the obligation under which they are thus placed. 
I shall presume that they are satisfied, that among the innumerable con. 
nexions which exist in this world between mind and mind, there is not one 
which exhibits more influence on the one side, and more dependence on the 
other, than that which binds the parent to the child. Consequently, if 
there shall be a single case on the great day in which the blood of a ruined 
soul shall be required at the hands of its watchman, that case may be ex- 
pected to be one of a child lost through the neglect of its father or its 
mother. 

Supposing, then, that these things have been fully considered, and that 
your only wish is to discover the best way of fulfilling your duties as guar- 
dians of the spiritual and eternal interests of your children, I proceed to 
present some considerations of a directly practical tendency. 


What a new world will this be, when parents feel parental 
obligation, and sincerely desire to know their duty that they 
may faithfully discharge it! 


Art. V.—THE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICAL, INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, AND RELI- 
Gious EDucATION, by W. Newnham, Esq., author of “A Tribute of 
Sympathy.” In two volumes, 8vo. pp. 645 and 613.—London, 1827. 


We might have taken such extracts from the volumes be- 
fore us as seemed adapted to the purposes of our Magazine, 
without adopting the form of a review; and we should have 
considered the present number well occupied with such a dis- 
cussion of the principles we advocate, as Mr. Newnham has 
furnished: but there are some views which we shall wish to 
modify, and others which deserve to be more fully presented; 
and we shall studiously avoid the introduction of a single pas- 
sage to our pages which is not, in itself, sufficiently appropri- 
ate to entitle it to a place. 

With so much of the treatise as relates to physical and in- 
tellectual education, we have now nothing to do. And the gene- 
ral topics which are assigned to the department of moral and re- 
ligious education, we find enumerated in the definition of the 
phrase in the preface. 

By the terms moral and religious education, we understand that which re- 
lates to the social and spiritual nature of man; all which attaches to his situ- 
ation here, and to his prospects hereafter, in a world to come: and under 
these general terms, we include the inculcation of religious principle ; the 
management of the temper and disposition; the arrangements of discipline ; 
the formation of good, and the counteraction of bad habits; the regulation 
of the passions; the growth of the virtues; the subjugation of vice; the 
process of mental instruction; the question of, and the respective limits to, 
rewards and punishments; the good and evil of society ; the cultivation of 


the talents; the choice of books, and regulation of literary pursuit; the 
amusements, and, finally, the accomplishments of the young. 
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These several subjects receive the author’s attention in the 
order here observed, and occupy about one-fourth of the first 
volume, and the whole of the second. 

The education of children being primarily the duty of pa- 
rents, an inquiry is very properly instituted into the duties and 
obligations which the parental relation involves. We have so 
recently investigated* this subject, that we shall only give Mr. 
Newnham’s principles. 

1. He requires parents to make common stock of talents, 
wishes, projects, and hopes. And when perfect similarity of 
feeling and disposition does not lead to union without eflort, 
there should be union upon principle. 

2. There must be a congeniality of views, and a communi- 
ty of thought. Children should not be led to suppose it possi- 
ble that their parents can think or wish differently, and, k ng 
fore, each parent should exhibit to the other, that perfect open- 
ness and candour, which will admit each to a full participation 
of the other’s views. And 

3. There should (and almost necessarily will) be a partici- 
pation of duties. At some periods of life the great burden of 
active duty devolves on one of the parents, but at all times, 
and under all circumstances, there is authority to be preserv- 
ed, efforts to be seconded, plans of disc ipline ‘to be sustained, 
principles to be established, and all this requires the undivided 
affection, attention, and devotion, both of father and mother. 

Besides the importance of these principles to the children 
who are to be educated under them, they constitute the life 
and light of the parental relation itself. 


An union so formed will survive all the common disasters of life; it 
will be augmented by time; it will rise unimpaired from the gradual 
extinction of that stirring passion in which it originated; it will be em- 
bellished by the fairest hopes, diversified by the sweetest cares, soothed by 
the most endearing recollections, preserved by mutual happihess,—aye, and 
even fortified, and strengthened, and enlarged by misfortune. It is not a fu- 
gitive feeling, connected with youth, or health, or beauty, or wealth, or in- 
terest: it will, on the contrary, survive the loss of all these : ; it may lose, in- 
deed, some of its fervour, but none of the constant, steady light which it 
diffuses all along the pathway of life: it is a peaceful and enchanting affec- 
tion, whose influence is exerted upon every changing scene, whose spirit 
descends in a thousand blessings upon the children which are its pledge, and 
whose agency is equable and uniform ; surviving the wreck of the physical 
powers ; being preserved active to the baat moments of life; ceasing not even 
with existence, but extending to futurity ! 


The peculiar duties of each parent are then specifically set 
forth. And though this assignment of separate duties may 
seem to involve some diversity of views or plans, we find, in 


* See Sunday School Quarterly Magazine for July and October, 1831. 
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fact, that the object being one and indivisible, the burden of ef- 
fort to attain it is shifted from one to the other, as the chang. 
ing age and circumstances of the child require, without at all 
dividing their common interests, hopes, and purposes. 

The mother has the principal charge of infancy and early 
childhood ; and the security we have that parental duty will be 
faithfully discharged at that critical and interesting period, is 
found, partly, at least, in the strength of maternal affection. 


Affection which knows no bounds; which admits not of diminution, or ca- 
price; which is ever in quest of fresh opportunities for the exertion of its 
influence ; which is sustained amidst the most adverse circumstances, re- 
peated disappointments, and even the curse of ingratitude ; and which can 
only terminate with the capacity for its exercise. External circumstances 
may change; the principle may be tried in the severest form; the institu- 
tions of society may pass away; man may be modified by a thousand changes; 
aye, even love itself may change and grow cold; the purest friendship may 
become languid ; benevolence may be stunted; ambition may be feeble: but 
maternal solicitude is imperishable; it gathers strength by every occasion of 
duty ; it hovers over its objects with unceasing anxiety, and rests not but in 
the full conviction of their present peace and worth, and in the humble hope 
and depending confidence of their happiness hereafter. 


We suppose our author would deny the name of mothers to 
those who, from fashion, selfishness, ignorance, or vice, neglect 
their children entirely, or commit them, body and soul, from 


infancy to childhood, to careless and thoughtless hirelings. 

To understand how parental duty is to be discharged, it is 
necessary to know something of the principles of the filial re- 
lationship, and the views of Mr. Newnham on this subject we 
shall give at large. , 


The leve of children for their parents is an instinctive principle, and is 
discoverable among the earliest manifestations of mind. But it must also 
be remarked, that it is an emotion which partakes largely of a selfish char- 
acter, and possesses very little of the disinterested peculiarities of parental 
affection. All is given on the one hand, with a comparatively very feeble 
return of affection; all is received on the other, with no corresponding re- 
compense of duty and self-devotion ; consequently, with no considerable ex- 
pansion of the benevolent principle. Filial affection is but feebly establish- 
ed in nature: the effects of this sentiment will not admit of comparison 
with the self-devotion of parental duty, while it commonly diminishes, and 
vanishes away in proportion, as the young become independent of the aged 
for sustenance and protection: in proportion as they feel their own strength, 
and are enabled to assert their own independence. 

In fact, a feeling of dependence seems to be the mainspring, and principal 
support of filial atiection ; but this is in its nature selfish, and also evanes- 
cent; for it lessens with the occasions for its exercise ; and these are dimin- 
ishing exactly in proportion as the young acquire a more complete develop- 
ment of the mental and physical powers. This, however, is a wise and ne- 
cessary appointment, for nature has ordained that the child when it has 
reached the period of manhood, should maintain itself’; which could scarce- 
ly be the case, if the same intense affection, and self-devotion existed from 
it towards its parents, as is constantly exercised by them. 
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Since, then, nature has ordained that the passion of filial affection should 
be comparatively feeble; and since she has rendered it, for the most part, @ 
selfish principle, originating in a conviction of dependence and helplessness, 
and, consequently, mainly built on a feeling of gratitude, we shall observe 
that it requires a certain degree of virtuous principle in action, to sustain its 
undeviating influence ; an object of the very first importance, for nothing is 
more painful than the alienation and heartlessness of children towards their 

ents. Filial love is not supported by the performance of active duties; 
such is the constitution of our nature, that all the energetic exertions are 
prompted by parental affection; while the expression of these exertions is 
only excitant to filial love ; and the duties it demands in return are not gen- 
erally of an active, but passive character. This, then, resolves itself into a 
principle of gratitude, for unwearied favours, daily and hourly heaped _ 
it. But we know, that the very nature of this principle excites a recoil m 
the human, proud, and stubborn heart, because it involves the idea of obliga- 
tion. It is, also, an impression of a most fugitive nature, and very quickly 
passes away, while it continues essentially decreasing from the period of its 
first excitement by favours conferred. If we narrowly examine our own 
hearts, we shall, probably, find this to be the case; certain it is, that it is 
most true, with regard to our Almighty Benefactor; certain it is, that it is 
most true, with regard to those in whom we excite the emotion of gratitude; 
it very quickly exhausts itself in glowing Janguage ; but when we look for 
its expression in action, in after life, we are commonly disappointed. There 
are the most delightful exceptions to this rule; but in general, to oblige an 
individual is to alienate him from us, and the expectation of uniformly grate- 
ful conduct, is quite chimerical. 

Seeing, then, that this is the case in maturity, can we feel surprised at its 
occurrence in infancy! Can we wonder, when principle is so feeble, and 
passion so powerful, that the earliest years of childhood, are often marked 
by the storms and tempests of ingratitude, by feebleness of affection, by self- 
ishness, by forgetfulness of duty, by disobedience, by the direct violation of 
parental injunction? ‘This review will show the vast importance of develop- 
ing the influence of principle, in order to supply the Jack of intense natural 
affection ; and it will also develope what, particularly, are-the assistant prin- 
ciples for the encouragement of which every effort should be directed ; and, 
perhaps, the first and most important is that of obedience. 

From their earliest exercise of reason, children should be taught to obey 
their parents, even before they can do so on principle; at least, before they 
can understand the principle on which this obedience is inculcated. The 
happiness and well-being of our offspring is so essentially connected with 
this virtue, that it cannot be too pertinaciously enforced. It is sometimes a 
painful discipline ; but if the dangers and miseries which encompass disobe- 
dience be for a moment contemplated, there can be no hesitation as to the 
choiee of present inconvenience, to avoid future wretchedness. An instance 
of disobedience should never be overlooked, since if it be, the child will 
again calculate the possibility of success in its puny efforts at rebellion, upon 
the recurrence of a similar occasion, and will again and again struggle with 
the authority of the parent. Whatever, therefore, is directed must be con.- 
plied with by the child, because it is so directed; and parents have only to 
be careful that their requests be not unreasonable ; and that, although the 
reason for them may not be capable of being perceived by their offspring, 
they should never be contrary or opposed to reason ; for it is scarcely possible 
to calculate how soon the mind is capable of detecting any flaw in the pa- 
rental character; or to estimate how serious an injury is thus inflicted upon 
— authority and esteem, as well as on filial obedience and affeotion. 

obedience be ever dispensed with, the child discovers a measure of vacil- 
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iation and uncertainty in the parents, and experiences a proportionate 

nution of interest in receiving and attending to their injunctions. Obedience, 
then, must be undeviatingly required, and when opposition to command is 
set up, it must always be overcome; one conquest of obstinacy will be enoug 

to ruin the character, destroy parental authority, undermine the principle of 
obvious duty, and render the child ungovernable. 

Notwithstanding this invariable rule, there are many occasions on which 
it would be impolitic and improper to enforce obedience. The struggle be- 
tween the authority of the parent and obstinate opposition to her wishes an 
directions, should always be avoided where this is possible ; and it will ofter 
be the part of parental wisdom to shun this conflict, to ward off a fit of ob 
stinacy, to escape from the collision of contending passions, and to be firn 
and unbending only where the sacrifice of principle is endangered. Sine: 
the effort to enforce obedience must always be obnoxious, and inimical to thy 
feeling of affection, it is most desirable to obviate its necessity ; but when 
once a direction has been issued, nothing should induce the parent to relas 
in her requisition of compliance. This habit of cheerful obedience, establish- 
ed from the earliest period, is, however, as soon as possible, to be connecter 
with the principle from which it should spring; and, therefore, whem th 

ning mind will admit of such explanation, the grounds of filial duty 

ld be carefully taught. The child should early learn that it is a com. 
mand of God, and that it has certain blessings attached to its performanc 
it should be enforced on a principle of affection for those who display so mu 
love towards them, and who are constantly employed in doing them good: 
and it should be supported by the greater knowledge of the parent, and th 
ignorance of the child, this enabling the former to see and to direct what | 
right, while the latter has no means of judging. In this way, while it learns 
to obey its parents, it will be taught the important principles of obedience t 
the law of God, as well as the feebleness of its own understanding, and thy 
value of principled affection for its parents. So true is it, that on no occa. 
sion in education will the pursuit of duty be unavailing. So true is it, tha’ 
one victory over evil propensity is connected with one or more principles 0! 
most extensive operation ; and that, although the immediate occasion for th: 
contest may be comparatively trifling, the exercise of the principles assoc!- 
ated with it is all-important. 

A principle of dependence upon the parent should also be impressed upon 
the child; it should be taught its own feebleness and helplessness ; its inca- 
pacity to think or act for itself’; and that it owes all its little blessings, the 
supply of all its wants, and its preservation from innumerable evils, (mediate- 
ly) to the watchful anxiety and care of its parents; it should be early taugh' 
the deficiency of its own intellectual powers, and the consequent necessity 
for its reliance upon those who can think and act for it. 

And this will lead to the principle of gratitude, on which we have already 
seen that filial obedience mainly rests. But since its exercise is less easy 
than that of many other sentiments, and since it requires a higher effort of 
virtuous principle, it will generally happen that the sources of action before 
mentioned, though less directly operative in the production of filial affection, 
will, at the same time, indirectly contribute to the formation of a more ex- 
tensive, as well as of a more permanent bias, It is, notwithstanding, desir- 
able to develope gratitude, as most closely allied to affection, although it may 
be necessary to strengthen its influence with kindred or associated principles. 
And this may be accomplished in a thousand ways; even the very instances 
of correction may be rendered instrumental for this purpose, if the child be 
treated as a reasonable being, and taught to feel that these are really pain- 
ful to the parent, and are never employed, but for the purpose of saving it 
from:some fearful evil. The conviction of its dependence, also, will lead to 
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the development of grateful ene for the supply of 
defence from surrounding dange 


In the acc omplishme nt of Nes great design, we must omit no adjuvant mo- 


tive ; for a principle of affection well laid, will be operative through life, and 
will afford a basis for the formation of virtuous Soaiiiishtit which will no 


where else be found. Among these auxiliary motives, respect for parents 
will be found not the least important. Chil lren will not esteem those whom 
they do not most deeply respect: and if these fwo be wanting, it will be use- 
less to expect permanent abiding affection ; there may be the fondness of self- 
ish gratification, but there never can be an effort to control, or to deny in- 
clination, for the sake of pleasing those > wih m it does not respect or esteem. 
A deep feeling of re spec t invests the character of the parent w ith a certain 
degree of sacredness, which awes the young mind into compliance with its 
wishes. Let it be recollected that the origin and development of this feel- 
ing depends very much upon pare nts: their offspring will not revere them, 
if they do not respect the mselves, If the heads of families be morose in 
disposition, irascible, easily put out of te mper, tyrannic al in their requisitions, 
irritable with each other, frequently infringing the principles they inculcate, 
forgetful of their own positive duties, and often guilty of many little devia- 
tions from rectitude in the quiet privacy of the domestic circle; children 
will daily and hourly lose their respect for such parents, and the influence of 
esteem and affection will be reduced to almost nothing. But if, on the cone 
trary, they entertain a deeply felt conviction of this sentiment, for their ta- 
lents, their worth, their principles, their opinions, and their conduct, the 
slightest expression of their wish will be invested with the authority of a 
command ; obedience will be easy and delightful, and will be associated with 
affectionate expression and feeling; while the hold which may thus be ob- 
tained over the young mind is immense, and its influence incalculable. 


Most of these opinions must commend themselves to the 
consciences and hearts of enlightened, Christian parents. 

The administration of reproof, in the proper form, at the 
right time, and with a suitable tone and m: inner, is one of the 
most difficult of parental duties. No Christian parent can, con- 
sistently, omit it when it is deserved. And it is a question of 
deep interest upon what principle it is to be administered, or 
what sentiments, on the part of parent and child, are most fa- 
vourable to its due administration. 

Mr. Newnham seems to feel the difficulty and importance of 
the duty, and thinks the occasion for its discharge will not 


cease so long as the human heart retains its natural perverse- 
ness. 


its wants, and for its 


Above all, let not little sins be overlooked, or extenuated: many @ promis- 
ing Christian has been ruined by such a plausible exeuse for evading this 
painful duty. But there is no such thing as a /ittle sin; and as it is the 
Christian's duty to enter into uncompromising hostility to its influence in his 
own heart, so should the same duty be extended to the education of child- 
hood. The smallest violation of the divine law; the most trifling instance 
of disobedience to the will of God, is an act of ingratitude towards our Re- 
deemer, and highest Benefactor, and requires to be pardoned th rough the 
blood of Christ, “before the sinner can be reconciled to the Saviour ; » enl chal 
that be termed venial or trifling which forms a part, however small, of that 
fearful aggregate, from the power and punishment of which Christ died to 
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lation and uncertainty in the parents, and experiences a proportionate dimi- 
nution of interest in receiving and attending to their injunctions. Obedience, 
then, must be undeviatingly required, and when opposition to command is 
set up, it must always be overcome; one conquest of obstinacy will be enough 
to ruin the character, destroy parental authority, undermine the principle of 
obvious duty, and render the child ungovernable. 

Notwithstanding this invariable rule, there are many occasions on which 
it would be impolitic and improper to enforce obedience. The struggle be- 
tween the authority of the parent and obstinate opposition to her wishes and 
directions, should always be avoided where this is possible ; and it will often 
be the part of parental wisdom to shun this conflict, to ward off a fit of ob- 
stinacy, to escape from the collision of contending passions, and to be firm 
and unbending only where the sacrifice of principle is endangered. Since 
the effort to enforce obedience must always be obnoxious, and inimical to the 
Seeling of affection, it is most desirable to obviate its necessity ; but when 
once a direction has been issued, nothing should induce the parent to relax 
in her requisition of compliance. This habit of cheerful obedience, establish- 
ed from the earliest period, is, however, as soon as possible, to be connected 
with the principle from which it should spring; and, therefore, when the 
ope ing mind will admit of such explanation, the grounds of filial duty 

ould be carefully taught. The child should early learn that it is a com- 
mand of God, and that it has certain blessings attached to its performance; 
it should be enforced on a principle of affection for those who display so much 
love towards them, and who are constantly employed in doing them good; 
and it should be supported by the greater knowledge of the parent, and the 
ignorance of the child, this enabling the former to see and to direct what is 
right, while the latter has no means of judging. In this way, while it learns 
to obey its parents, it will be taught the important principles of’ obedience to 
the law of God, as well as the feebleness of its own understanding, and the 
value of F cag affection for its parents. So true is it, that on no occa- 
sion in education will the pursuit of duty be unavailing. So true is it, that 
one victory over evil propensity is connected with one or more principles of 
most extensive operation ; and that, although the immediate occasion for the 
contest may be comparatively trifling, the exercise of the principles associ- 
ated with it is all-important. 

A principle of dependence upon the parent should also be impressed upon 
the child ; it should be taught its own feebleness and helplessness ; its inca- 

ity to think or act for itself’; and that it owes all its little blessings, the 
supply of all its wants, and its preservation from innumerable evils, (mediate- 
ly) to the watchful anxiety and care of its parents; it should be early taught 
the deficiency of its own intellectual powers, and the consequent necessity 
for its reliance upon those who can think and act for it. 

And this will lead to the principle of gratitude, on which we have already 
seen that filial obedience mainly rests. But since its exercise is less easy 
than that of many other sentiments, and since it requires a higher effort ot 
virtuous principle, it will generally happen that the sources of action before 
mentioned, though less directly operative in the production of filial affection, 
will, at the same time, indirectly contribute to the formation of a more ex- 
tensive, as well as of a more permanent bias. It is, notwithstanding, desir- 
able to develope gratitude, as most closely allied to affection, although it may 
be necessary to strengthen its influence with kindred or associated principles. 
And this may be accomplished in a thousand ways; even the very instances 
of correction may be rendered instrumental for this purpose, if the child be 
treated as a reasonable being, and taught to feel that these are really pain- 
ful to the parent, and are never employed, but for the purpose of saving !t 
from some fearful evil. The conviction of its dependence, also, will lead to 
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the development of grateful feeling, for the supply of its wants, and for its 
defence from surrounding danger. 

In the accomplishme nt of this great de Slo), we must omit no adjuvant mo- 
tive ; for a principle of affection well laid, will be operative through life, and 
will "afford a basis for the formation of virtuous character, which will no 
where else be found. Among these auxiliary motives, respect for parents 
will be found not the least important. ‘hildren will not esteem those whom 
they do not most deeply respect: and if these two be wanting, it will be use- 
less to expect permanent abiding affection ; there may be the | fondness of self- 
ish gratification, but there never can be an effort to control, or to deny in- 
clination, for the sake of pleasing those whom it does not respect or esteem. 
A deep feeling of respect invests the character of the parent with a certain 
degree of sac redness, which awes the young mind into compliance with its 
wishes. Let it be recollected that the origin and de velopment of this feel- 
ing depends very much upon parents: their offspring will not revere them, 
if they do not respect themselves. If the heads of families be morose in 
disposition, irascible, easily put out of temper, tyrannical in their requisitions, 
irritable with each other, frequently infringing the principles they inculcate, 
forgetful of their own positive duties, and often guilty of many little devia- 
tions from rectitude in the quiet privacy of the domestic circle; children 
will daily and hourly lose their respect for such parents, and the influence of 
esteem and affection will be reduced to almost nothing. But if, on the con- 
trary, they entertain a deeply felt conviction of this sentiment, for their ta- 
lents, their worth, their principles, their opinions, and their conduct, the 
slightest expression of their wish will be invested with the authority of a 
command ; obedience will be easy and delightful, and will be associated with 
affectionate expression and feeling; while the hold which may thus be ob- 
tained over the young mind is immense, and its influence incalculable. 


Most of these opinions must commend themselves to the 
consciences and hearts of enlightened, Christian parents. 

The administration of reproof, in the proper form, at the 
right time, and with a suitable tone and manner, is one of the 
most dificult of parental duties. No Christian parent can, con- 
sistently, omit it when it is deserved. And it is a question of 
deep interest upon what principle it is to be administered, or 
what sentiments, on the part of parent and child, are most fa- 
vourable to its due administration. 

Mr. Newnham seems to feel the difficulty and importance of 
the duty, and thinks the occasion for its discharge will not 
cease so long as the human heart retains its natural perverse- 
ness. 


Above all, let not little sins be overlooked, or extenuated: many a promis- 
ing Christian has been ruined by such a plausible excuse for evading this 
painful duty. But there is no such thing as a little sin; and as it 1s the 
Christian’s duty to enter into uncompromising hostility to its influence in his 
own heart, so should the same duty be extended to the education of child- 
hood. The smallest violation of the divine law; the most trifling instance 
of disobedience to the will of God, is an act of ingratitude towards our Re- 
deemer, and highest Benefactor, and requires to be pardoned through the 
blood of Christ, before the sinner can be reconciled to the Saviour ; and shall 
that be termed venial or trifling which forms a part, however small, of that 
fearful aggregate, from the power and punishment of which Christ died to 
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save his people? Shall that be thought too little for reproof, which demand- 
ed such a ransom, and even now hourly requires the intercession of our as- 
cended Lord! Shall that be considered venial, which forms the foundation 
for future progress in error and in evil! Shall we think lightly of that lit. 
tle sin, which oppresses and perverts the actions of the immaterial principle, 
burdens the heart, deadens the conscience, diminishes its sensibility, renders 
vice less an object of fear and aversion, and paves the way for increasing de- 
viations from the law of rectitude? Let the mind of childhood be early im- 
pressed with the evil nature of sin; not simply of those grosser immorali- 
ties which communicate a moral taint that is visible to man, but of those 
lesser faults which exist in the heart, which perhaps may never be demon- 
strated in action, and which are known only to the individual himself, and to 
Him who searcheth the heart. It is not the act, but the prinezple of sin 
which is to be opposed ; and it will be a most important point gained to con- 
vince the mind, that it is essentially hateful and disgusting: and let the pa- 
rent be exceedingly careful, that while she is diligently employed in matur- 
ing and developing hatred to sin, she do not encompass her own path with 
thorns and ditficulties, by manifesting in her temper and spirit, an example 
of that very influence which she so strenuously combats in her child. Hence 
the importance of entire self-devotion to the work, both in the painful duty 
of developing this principle, and in the unremitting vigilance required for 
her own conduct. 

The evil of sin cannot have been shown, from the inestimable ransom it 
has required, without, at the same time, exhibiting the great worth of the 
soul : and in the mode of conveying instruction, as well as in conducting the 
still more painful process of correction, it is of the first consequence, that it 
should be accomplished with seriousness and persevering uniformity, in order 
to evince a principled sincerity of intention; and, at the same time, with af: 
fectionate earnestness, and intensity of benevolent desire, with unmingled 
kindness, and a tenderness and delicacy which admits not’of being mistaken. 
Not only will it be an object to convince the understanding of error and of 
truth; and to interest the heart in the pursuit of virtue ; but it is also neces- 
sary to show that the motive for every part of the mother’s conduct is Jove, 
ms fa earnest, deeply felt, and uniform concern for the immortal interests of 
her children, and of that never-dying principle, which will endure for ever; 
which will live to feel, and to have its feelings inconceivably heightened by 
reflection on the past. 


There is reason to fear that such elevated, scriptural prin- 
ciples of parental government enter into very few of the mo- 
dern systems of domestic education; but that they are found- 
ed in true philosophy, and sustained by the experience and ob- 
servation of ages, is too evident to need proof. 

There is a common opinion that children’s tempers should 
be tried, in order to harden them, and remove excitability. 
We knew a father who was educating his infant daughter 
with great care and skill, and who was accustomed to pare 
his apple in her presence, for the sake of teaching her to be 
satisfied without it; and whenever she manifested a very strong 
desire for any thing, this desire would induce him to refuse it, 
and the stronger the desire, the more peremptory and unyield- 
ing was the denial. Other parents are disposed to think that 
the opposite course is the safest and best, viz: to avoid every 
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occasion of crossing a child’s inclinations, and never, without 
it is a clear case of necessity, to hazard a collision. In sup- 
port of this principle it is argued that every conflict between 
the parent and child alienates (at least for a season) the affec- 
tion and confidence of the latter; and, at the same time, gives 
occasion to the former to try the strength of parental author- 
ity, and, perhaps, to resort to physical force, which has some- 
thing about it exceedingly revolting. And it is said, also, that 
wherever this strict course of discipline is observed, and every 
occasion of reproof is noticed, if not sought, the constant war- 
fare that is maintained between the mature judgment, the long 
experience, and the sober manners of the parent, with the fol- 
ly, presumption, heedlessness, frivolity, and frolick of child- 
hood, is as fatal to domestic quiet as it is to mutual love and 
confidence. 


Our author’s views on this subject are thus expressed :— 


Excessive affection will induce an overweening care to obviate and remove 
every little thing which is inconvenient and disagreeable to the child; for- 
getful of the fact, that this is not a place of rest, or perfect peace; but a 
season of probation, in which we are to be tried by adversity, and in which 
we can only be prepared to sustain greater misfortunes well, by exercising 
fortitude under the slighter disturbances of ease, which have been wisely 
and graciously provided for us. Excessive maternal feeling will, on the con- 
trary, be demonstrated by a practical desire to foster and humour all the lit- 
tle prejudices of her child,—all its sinister cares about the conveniences of 
life ; and thus, by a nice, but ill-omened attention to its whims in the articles 
of food, or dress, or other external trifles, to nourish a sickly, delicate, and 
vitiated taste, and to cherish, unthinkingly, a peevish, irritable, and dissatis- 
fied temper. With right views on this subject, the parent would be careful 
to inculcate upon her offspring a spirit of contentment with whatever they 
may obtain; and to engraft upon this principle, indifference to food, and care- 
lessness about the little agrémens, and delicacies or luxuries from which th 
may be debarred, but which others enjoy. In this way alone, can the little 
ones be taught rightly to esteem the trifling and insignificant nature of these 
appendages to existence ; in this way alone will be communicated those more 
solid stamina, that firmer texture, and that juster direction to the mind, 
which will best prepare it for accommodation to the ever shifting vicissitudes 
of life, which will obviate excessive carefulness about accidental changes in 
the scale of its outward comforts, and which will teach it to bear disappoint- 
ment with tolerable equanimity. 


And again, in another part of his treatise, he says— 


It is right where this can be effected without the sacrifice of principle, to 
avoid all causes which may prove irritant to the mind, and excite improper 
passions; but in doing so, the ease and quiet of the child is not to be so deli- 
cately preserved, as to yield to this consideration any circumstance of mo- 
ment, but only to avoid unnecessary sources of irritation and excitement. 


The author insists much on the importance of controlling 


maternal feeling, lest it should interfere with the due influence 


of maternal principle, and among other evils of such an inter- 
Vou. ].—43 
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ference, which he particularly describes, is an unequal govern- 
ment of the child. 


With regard to the distribution of punishment, as the task is exceedingly 
painful and repugnant to maternal feeling, there is a greater necessity for 
the exercise of maternal principle. By the influence of the former she may 
be induced to overlook as trivial little faults, such as age, or knowledge, or 
chance, or some unknown agency may correct ; or, according to her varying 
tone and temper, she may yield her tacit approbation to-day, to that which, 
in a different state of excited feeling, she may visit with severity to-morrow: 
she shrinks now, from the performance of a painful duty, which, perhaps, the 
very conviction of her present neglect, leads her to over-do on a future oc- 
casion; and thus, on both hands, to lose weight and authority with her chil- 
dren, as well as to unsettle their minds as to the qualities of action and the 
demands of virtue. But, in reality, there are no little faults; each deviation 
from rectitude forms part of a system; a single branch, indeed, of one de- 
generate root, but intimately connected with a thousand others ; not existing 
as a solitary fact, but communicating in the freest manner, and in every di- 
rection, with faults of different forms and. magnitude; all of which, by the 
permission of this one, receive that stimulus which alone was wanting to 
give them their highest degree of vigour and extension. 


The infant is as perfect in its intellectual as in its physical 
being. It is no more an infant in mind than in body. It may 
be that the faculties of mind are less completely developed ; 
but the elements of its intellectual being are not less certainly 
and definitely developed than the elements of its physical being. 


The earliest infancy is a period generally considered as of little conse- 
quence, and as giving occasion only for attentions which relate chiefly to an- 
imal nature; but also one in which perception is quick, and the impressions 
received by the mind are few, because it is as yet incapable of combining its 
ideas ; yet a period in which the impressions so received are more perma- 
nent, and their influence is more abiding than at any subsequent epoch ; and 
that because the mind has time to rest its attention on the subjects presented 
to it, and is not distracted by the intervention of a great number of ideas, or 
blinded by previous prejudice, or hindered by the secret agency of principles 
which prevent the unbiassed operation of the thinking faculty. ‘This, then, 
is an important period, and one, during which, the character may be perma- 
nently and efficiently stamped ; and, therefore, every opportunity it presents 
should be improved with niggard care, to the happiness of the child. 


The influence of example is considered, very properly, as 
the earliest influence which the child feels, and the author has 
selected two classes of persons whose example is most con- 
stantly before the child, and is most uniformly bad, viz: ser- 
vants and other children. We can only wish that he had en- 
tered still more minutely into the nature and extent of the 
evils which spring from these two sources. 

As to the example of servants— 


The example of servants is, also, very important. However desirable it 
may be, that children should, as little as possible, be committed to their care, 
still they must necessarily be dependent upon them for a variety of atten- 
tions; and they will, in consequence, breathe the air they breathe, and hear 
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the words they utter, observe their manners, and catch the form of their ex- 
pressions. ‘The slightest evil which can arise from this intercourse, is a de- 
gree of vulgarity which it will require painful attention to remove: but too 
frequently, the mischief is not confined to the exterior of the character, but 
sinks deeply into the heart: the tainted breath of moral pollution has been 
first received from a domestic ; the youthful mind has been poisoned from 
this source, with the first impure idea, long before it could have been accom- 
panied with any corresponding emotion ; there, however, it has lurked and 
rankled, ready to demonstrate its power when called into activity by the pro- 
vocatives of passion and of society; and the heart has been demoralized at 
an age when such a possibility has scarcely been contemplated by the parent. 
Yet such has been the case; such may, therefore, be the case again: and it 
is, then, of the first consequence in the choice of servants, to select those 
who are not only raised above the low and vulgar “ masse,” by a suitable 
moral and intellectual education, but who are influenced by religious princi- 
ple. This, again, will not be taken for granted by a cautious mother; but 
she will embrace the abundant opportunities of ascertaining what is the real 
character of her domestics. 


And, as to the example of other children, he says— 


The nursery affords ample scope for the display of those consequences 
which the fall has so strongly impressed upon the children of Adam, that we 
may daily trace the influence of depravity in their tempers, and dispositions, 
and actions. So soon as they begin to think, and feel, and act, so early do 
they begin to sin; and their little broils, and anger, and puny revenge ; their 
selfishness, their jealousy, envy, hatred, and injustice, all demonstrate the 
reality of this truth. Here, then, the nursery, the very atmosphere in which 
children breathe, and grow, and thrive, is tainted with moral pollution. 

Acknowledging this mournful fact, the indications for the parent are, 
Jirst, to remove aw ay from an infant, or to prevent its attention being fixed 
upon objects, by an imitation of which, evil actions and desires, thoughts and 


dispositions, will be excited: and secondly, by proper examples, to endeavour 
to produce contrary effects, and develope opposite affections. 


We shall now briefly notice some of the leading opinions of 
Mr. Newnham on the great and interesting subject of religious 
instruction. 

He considers religion as the only basis of successful moral 
education. Without its aid he thinks there is no hope: for no 
other system of morals possesses instructions so ample and so 
well-defined—motives so pure, or sanctions so powerful and 
sacred; none other extends to the thoughts and interests of the 
heart; none other seeks or is able to purify the source of all 
human conduct. 

The duty and object of Christian instruction, and the man- 
ner of imparting it, are particularly noticed. 


Religious instruction is a duty, in the fulfilment of which every hour 
is well spent, because it is employed in the service of God, and with 
the view of extending his kingdom on earth, and of increasing the number 
of those eventually, who shall rest not day nor night, but who shall constant- 
ly sing the praises of him who sitteth upon the throne, and of the Lamb who 
died to redeem them from the love and power of sin. Well performed, this 
duty confers happiness upon the child, and returns in multiplied blessings 
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upon the parent; but if neglected, or only carelessly executed, it will prove 
to both a source of aggravated sorrow. 

The object of religious instruction is simple, and easily understood ; al- 
though, from this very singleness and simplicity of design, together with the 
universality of its application, it is no easy task to be accomplished. It is no 
trifling engagement to be an humble, active, consistent Christian, much less 
to be a Christian parent, and still more difficult to sustain well the character 
of a Christian instructor. Yet arduous as is this task, grace and strength 
have been promised to those who sincerely seek for them; and a large pros- 
pect of success has been held out as an encouragement to strive earnestly to 
perform their duty faithfully; to rise above difficulties; to pursue, however 
faintly, the one grand design, and in the strength of the Almighty to obtain 
a victory. 

In effecting this object, the plain and simple, yet sublime truths of Chris- 
tianity, the unsophisticated doctrines of the Bible, must afford the first, the 
last, the only ground-work; and, in communicating these truths, it will be 
necessary for the parent to think as a child. Perhaps this is the most diffi- 
cult labour of' all; to lay aside the stores of knowledge, and the influence of 
reason, and return to the feeble process by which the first ray of intelligence 
is elicited, the first idea embodied in the human mind; for it will be observ- 
ed, that a child always seizes the prominent idea before it learns to associate, 
and begins to acquire from the simplest, yet most important elements of 
thought. 

Children are the gift of God, and when entrusted to us, we may hear that 
“small still voice” of Jehovah saying, as in the language of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, “Take this child, and bring it up for me.” The important prin- 
ciple to be educed from these words is, that the child should be educated, not 

Sor itself, in all the waywardness of caprice, the selfishness of natural dispo- 
sition, the indulgence of passion, the encouragement of vicious propensity, 
the development of literary talent, the extension of intellectual acquirement, 
nor even in the performance of social and relative virtue: these may be 
good in themselves, but they are insufficient unless governed by some higher 
motive, and directed to some more important object. Jt should not be edu- 
cated for the parent, for the purposes of contributing to her amusement, fos- 
tering her vanity, or developing and employing her social virtues, or promot- 
ing her present or future comfort; some of these consequences may be boons 
granted to the faithful performance of duty, but they are not the objects, or 
the end of instruction; it should not be educated for the world around it, to 
fret away its little hour of frivolous existence, in all the vanity and empti- 
ness of unmeaning insincerity ; to be earnestly striving after the merest tri- 
fles, and losing sight of the most important pursuits; to be influenced by 
maxims which originate in custom, fashion, or circumstance, and admit of 
being moulded according to the ever shifting forms of society and its opinions ; 
to fritter away its all important hours, in pursuits which are unsatisfying, ir- 
rational, or absurd ; to be eagerly seeking after pleasure, and as constantly 
grasping disappointment ; to be deluded by vain hopes, or agitated by unreal 
fears; to have the noble desires of the human mind occupied by present and 
degrading pursuits; to be absorbed by this world and its attractions, instead 
of pursuing the path to heaven ; and, finally, to live forgetful of God, and of 
its infinite obligations to the Majesty of heaven, with not a wish beyond the 
passing hour : neither should it be educated for others, in all the bustling ac- 
tivity of benevolence, the stirring emotions of charity, the ostentation of 
public subscription, the fashion of almsgiving, or even in the personal labours 
attached to many invaluable institutions or the present day: these are worthy 
objects, but they may not constitute the great pursuit of existence, and are 
not the end of education, though perfectly compatible with its design, when 
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held in due subordination to that grand purpose, viz: that the child should 
be educated for God who gave it ; devoted to him from infk INCY ; brought up 
in his fear ; early instructe din his laws; ; traine d to obe y his Ww ord ; ‘i live 
in hts ways, to be influenced by love to, and a desire to ple ase him; to hate 
evil because it is offensive in Ais sieht; to be active ly engaged in Ais aer- 
vice, and desirous of extending the know ledge of Ais kingdom ; ; to be ani- 
mated by love to Ais creaturess to be influenced bya sincere desire of living 
to his glory, and of showing the power of Ais grace in the fruits of a just, 
holy, humble, and consistent life; and to be constantly travelling towards 
that city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God! How 
important, then, is the principle, how awful the re sponsibility involved in 
the charge of bringing up a child for God; embracing the most extensive 
self-denial on the part of the parent and her offspring ; separation from the 
world; caution to avoid insufficient, however plausible and valuable, pur- 
suits, and an entire devotedness of the heart, the thoughts, the feelings, and 
the conduct to Aim from whom no secret is hidden, and who is of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity. 

The grand desire, then, as well as the uniform design of parents, will be 
that their children should not only name the name of God, but that they 
should depart from all iniquity, : and should serve the Lord with a perfect and 
an upright heart, in sincerity and in truth; that they should be renewed and 
sanctified by the Holy Spirit ; that they should manifest, in distinct charae- 
ters, every feature and impression of the Divine Image, though so feebly 
and faintly pourtrayed, on account of the imperfections inseparable from 
mortality ; that they should hate sin, and struggle against its influence ; 
that they should desire and endeavour to live to the glory of God ; that they 
should be aware of the evil tendencies of their natural affections, and that 
these should be newly formed, and disposed by the purifying influence of 
divine truth ; that they should be possessed of a tender conscience, easil 
impressed by the word of God, and keenly alive to every deviation from hus 
will; that they should be induced to a willing obedience to express or im- 
plied commands of God their Saviour; and that, having been enabled by 
faith to put on the robe of Christ’s finished righteousness, they may, through 
the merits of his sacrifice, stand accepted betore a just and holy God. 


To the important and oft-repeated question—at what period 
religious instruction should commence ! Mr. Newnham returns 
a very full and satisfactory answer: and combats, with entire 
success, the absurd and atheistical opinion that childhood and 
infancy are to be let alone on all subjects relating to the soul’s 
interests ; and, of course, to the only interests that are, com- 
paratively, worth a thought: because, forsooth, error may find 
its way into their instruction. But what says our author.— 


The mind cannot be foo early imbued with the spirit of Christianity; it 
cannot be too early accustomed to look beyond the grave, and attend to its 
immortal interests; and since, although the heart and affections may not, at 
this early period, have been renew ed by divine grace, yet the influence of 
religious instruction will be felt in the increased purity of the thoughts, the 
greater delicacy of the feelings, and the higher tone of morality of the life. 
Even supposing it to exert but a feeble power over the conduct in restrain- 
ing it from vice; allowing, moreover, that its impressions, or at least their 
distinct recollection, may have been eflaced by a long course of sin, and vi- 
eious connexion with the world, and its falsely called enjoyments; yet, in 
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this most unfavourable case, the effect may not have been wholly thrown 
away ; the impression once made will not be entirely lost; at some distant 
period, perhaps, the attention will be awakened, conscience will be alarmed, 
the stores of memory will be unlocked, and its long forgotten treasures wil] 
be revived with the force and energy of original impressions; the soul may 
be called by divine grace from the bondage of sin, and the slavery of Satan; 
it may be brought out of darkness into marvellous light, and aroused by 
that light to a sense of its situation and of its duties; the unobliterated, 
though faint and feeble trains of early thought and pursuit will be recollect- 
ed; former knowledge will be recovered, and its principles rendered much 
more easily available than if the individual had now /jirst to begin to learn; 
the simple elements of Christianity are again presented to the mind with an 
energy of appeal which is irresistible; the decayed and broken images ot 
religious truth assume shape, and form, and strength, and colour, and con- 
sistency : these are first principles to which the reason and judgment may 
refer; these dicta are not forgotten; neglected ideas and slighted motives 
will resume their original power, and these ** dry bones live.” ‘This prospect 
should stimulate parents to activity and perseverance under the most dis- 
couraging circumstances, in leading their children in the way of truth, to 
the only refuge and hope set before them in a Saviour’s blood: in the morn- 
ing let them sow their seed, and in the evening withhold not their hand, for 
they know not which shall prosper, the early or the latter sown. It is the 
command of God ; and the performance of their duty in this respect will, in 
every event, afford matter for consolation, and give energy to their designs ; 
while a consciousness of neglect will give rise to cruelly embittered recol- 
lecticns. 

Parents have not only to combat with indolence, and with habits of pro- 
crastination, but with false principle—a principle which teaches, that as re- 
ligion is a matter of personal and individual concern, each should be left at 
liberty to choose his own views, and affix his own interpretation to the pre- 
cepts of divine truth; and, therefore, that the child should be suffered to re- 
main in ignorance until its own inquiries lead it to the source of truth, and 
until it is enabled to form an unprejudiced judgment for itself. Under the 
semblance of liberality, there here lurks a spirit of latitudinarianism, a spi- 
rit of practical carelessness to the real boundaries of religion, and of indif- 
ference to the interests of virtue. It is, indeed, frwe, that religion is a mat- 
ter of personal concern, and that, to a certain extent, each person is at liber- 
ty to choose his own views ; that is, so far as regards the external form and 
circumstance with which it has been expedient and even necessary to invest 
her: but it is monstrous to extend this liberality of sentiment to the great 
doctrines and precepts of Christianity ; as 7f each one were at liberty to ex- 
pound these according to his own caprice, to make them bend to his own 
pre-conceived views, and square with his own erroneous principles and in- 
consistent practice. No! truth is immutable; Christianity is the same in 
every climate, and under every form ; its divine precepts are indestructible ; 
they have been given by him who cannot change, and admit not of accom- 
modation to the waywardness of human fancy. The Bible is the standard ; 
and with this sacred guide in his hand, the humble inquirer after truth will 

_ not fail of discovering it. There may be, and there are minor differences— 
shades of opinion, which, for the most part, except in perverse and pervert- 
ed intellects, admit of reconciliation, generally on the ground of verbal in- 
terpretation, or form distinctions which are not really essential. But in all 
the grand features of his character, the Christian every where will be found 
the same ; and it is absurd, therefore, to suppose that these distinctions 
ought to be perpetuated and widened ; it is absurd to suppose that the young 
should be suffered to obtain their religious character as they might, and ex- 
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ercise a licentious and unlimited choice on the score of belief in its doc- 
trines, and obedience to its precepts; it is absurd to suppose that on a sub- 
ject so momentous, they should be allowed a capricious preference which 
would not be permitted to them, in the formation of their manners, and the 
preparation necessary for their intercourse with society; it is the height of 
absurdity to imagine that the revealed will of God admits of a greater vae 
riety of construction than would be granted even to the ever changing dicta 
of fashion, or to a mere maxim of politeness. And as for the high-sound- 
ing pretensions of thus permitting the young to form an unprejudiced judge 
ment, it will be seen at once that the thing does not exist; but, on the cone 
trary, that under the specious mask of freedom of choice, there exists the 
most complete thraldom: for are not ignorance, the continuance im error, and 
the observance of vice, all prejudices of the very worst kind 2 

Let then the prepudice 8 of childhood be secured in favour of pure and sim- 
ple Christianity, before it be exposed to the temptation of irreligion, which, 
arrayed in every specious garb, tempts the affections, and distorts the views, 
and depraves the judginent, and obtains a sway over the whole mind, unless 
it may have been previously fortified against its influence. Jndifference to 
religion is the first step in the progress of error; and terminates in complete 
assimilation with the wisdom of this world, which is enmity against God; 
while, on the contrary, the greater the amount of religious knowledge, the 
more deeply will the mind be confirmed in its attachment and adherence, at 
least tothe form of Christianity, a principle which, in itself, sufficiently shows 
the folly of that licentiousness of opinion (for it is not liberality) which has 
been combated. It is true that, with every care, the parent can only secure 
an attention to the form of religion, and point out the proper motives and 
principles on which this attention is to be grounded: she cannot change the 
heart, and subject it to the influence of these pure and holy laws; this lies 
not within her sphere, but it is her province to prepare that heart for the 
good seed of divine grace, that it may grow and bring forth fruit, and spring 
up into eternal life. ) 

Another principle in the communication of religious instruction is, to bee 
gin with the more simple elements, and that these should be communicated, 
not in a slight, superficial, and irregular manner, but assiduously and sys- 
tematically, so as to be interwoven with every part of the character. Youth 
affords peculiar facilities for conveying religious knowledge, while the me- 
mory is strong, and the powers of the mind active, sensible, and undistract- 
ed by commerce with the world; and it is, therefore, capable of bringing to 
this subject, the full weight of its entire and unsophisticated energies: the 
heart and affections are flexible, easily impressed, and therefore able to ree 
ceive those principles which are to mould the character here, and fix its fue 
ture hopes. Religious instruction demands the first, the most earnest, the 
most constant attention. While, therefore, the development of the under- 
standing, and the cultivation of the reason, form the invariable pursuit of 
every day in the week, and give rise to a certain degree of painful effort, 
both on the parent and onher pupil, it is preposterous tv imagine that that 
knowledge which informs the heart, and regulates the conduct, and without 
which all other information is weak and inefficient, should be inculeated on- 
ly in sparing portions of time, and at distant intervals; that it should be 
left to the capricious influence of a desultory hour, should be pursued only 
on the Sunday, or should be confined to getting by heart some portion of 
catechism, some creed, or prayer. Religious instruction should be come 
bined with that which is merely secular, and perhaps some portion of 
day should be particularly devoted to this object, and by preference, that 
early part in which the mind is as yet unfatigued, and the attention isawake, 
and easily fixed. 
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In asserting the principle, that the communication of religious instruc- 
tion should be interwoven with the business of each day, it is, however, ne- 
cessary to be cautious that this knowledge be not given as a lesson to be 
learned, and that the subject be not appreached with a degree of unhallow- 
ed familiarity which desecrates its sacred character. It is not merely for 
the purpose of enlarging the understanding, but of chastening the heart, and 
of regulating the practice, that religious instruction is to be communicated : 
and its sacred truths are too holy, and their immediate relation to their di- 
vine Author too intimate and inseparable, to admit of familiarity without a 
certain degree of irreverence and want cf humility, so disgusting in crea- 
tures when adoring their Creator; without losing, to a certain extent, that 
awe, and deep seli-abasement which are the only feelings with which the 
throne of the divine Majesty should be approached. It is, then, highly im- 
portant to impress the young mind with a deep conviction that this subject 
shoald only be entered upon with corresponding emotions; and in so doing, 
the tendency to employ the name of the divine Being in familiar language, 
so painful to a mind adequately and delicately impressed with the power, 
and wisdom, and goodness, and knowledge of that divine and almighty Pa- 
rent, will be obviated. If the name of Jehovah be always connected with 
the idea of his attributes, and these again are associated with the wants, 
and fears, and hopes, and blessings of infancy, there will ever be preserved 
that sense of dependence, and feebleness, and distance, and sinfulness, 
which will save the mind from familiarity. 

The main design in this process is to instil principles which are to govern 
the conduct; but then in order to effect this object, such knowledge must be 
conveyed, by interesting the heart and affections, and engaging these in the 
serine so that that which would otherwise have been a task, becomes a de- 
ightful employment; by which means the attention is chained, and the 
practical bearing of all knowledge upon the conduct of the life is distinctly 
marked. 

In accomplishing this desideratum, it is not enough that children read a 
certain portion of the Scriptures, however judiciously selected ; or of any 
work, in which its doctrines and their influence, its precepts and their ef- 
fects are described. The daily recurrence of the customary chapter is list- 
less work ; it will be languidly resumed as the morning task, and performed 
without interest. 

Colloquial instruction particularly affords the means of producing and sus- 
taining this interest. ‘There is something at all times insinuating in this 
method of teaching ; but especially when the mother is engaged in instruct- 
ing her offspring in all that relates to God and heaven, the misery of man- 
kind, and the way of pardon and acceptance. ‘The impression thus made is 
deeper and more abiding; the one floats on the surface of the understanding ; 
the other sinks deep into the heart, and becomes a stable principle of action. 
And when to this is added the motive which. governs and directs the pro- 
cess, and which gives it life, and earnestness, and vigour, viz: a mother’s 
love, and that affection interested for the immortal welfare of her child, it is, 
indeed, an engine of great power. It is she alone who can adapt her lan- 
guage and her sentiments to the capacity and character of her little charge ; a 
iaother’s tenderness will captivate the child, and rivet its heart on the truths 
she wishes to inculcate. 

But while the affections are to be thus engaged upon the issue of moral 
instruction, it must be recollected, that it is not a religion of feeling and 
passion which is to be produced,—not the piety of excited sensibility, but 
of a sound judgment. It must not be forgotten, that the child is a rational 
being, or that religion should be also embraced by the understanding: the 
cold and heartless system of what has been misnamed rational Christianity, 
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and the fervours of enthusiasm, are equally to be avoided. No mode of pur- 
suing knowledge is so pleasing or so safe, as that which proceeds by obtain- 
ing concessions from the mind relative to circumstances it is capable of com- 
prehending ; and then combining, arranging, and uniting them, so as to 
arrive at the wished-for conclusion. In this way, too, may be demonstrated 
the important principle of the helplessness of man; and, at the same time, 
the extent of his power. 


On the subject of arresting a child's attention, and sustain- 
ing its interest in religious instruction— 


Surrounding objects, and practical examples of the truths to be inculcated, 
will afford considerable assistance in the prosecution of this interesting task ; 
and we have the highest authority for adopting a principle of this kind, since 
we do but humbly and feebly imitate our Saviour’s method of instruction, the 
instruction of Him who knew what was in man, and. was best a inted 
with the methods by which his stubborn nature might be made to to 
the force of truth. The flowers of the field, the processes of vegetation, 
the habits of animals, atmospherical plienomena, the simplest events of life, 
were all rendered applicable to the grand design of stealing upon the heart 
with the impressiveness of nature, those truths, which, as matters of revela- 
tion, or oral and merely ethical instruction, might have excited aversion. 
There is a danger of making the appearance of religion dull and uninviting ; 
there is a danger lest that which can alone make us happy should seem to 
young mind to deprive it of innocent pleasure. 

There can, however, be no just reason why religious instruction should 
not be rendered pleasing; why the most powerful efforts of the understand- 
ing, as well as the highest affections of the soul, should not be consecrated 
to the service of God. Thus, for instance, the attention may be fixed on the 
most interesting truths to which it can be directed; eT may be 
awakened by the sublimest novelties; reason may be engaged on objects of 
the most fearful moment, reflection obtains the widest scope for its exercise, 
even all that concerns the past, the present, or the interminable future; me- 
mory is stored with ample images of delight, possessing, too, this peculiar 
property, that the more frequently they are meditated upon, the more vivid 
is their impression, and the greater beauty does there appear to surround 
them ; the conscience is supplied by a thousand motives and sanctions, which 
immensely widen the sphere of its influence and operation; the im tion, 
while it finds abundant causes to restrain its wanderings, is furnished from 
sources capable of satisfying, and even of exhausting its most unlimited con- 
ceptions; the will is ennobled, rendered free, and guided to the most benefi- 
cial results; and the highest examples of virtue and goodness, and happiness 
and truth, are proposed for our imitation, while the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit is promised to enable us to copy the excellence of Him who knew no 
sin, neither was guile found in his mouth. Thus, too, there is abundant 
room for the exercise of the passions and affections, in the love and the fear 
of God; delight in his service; gratitude for unnumbered blessings; the 
control of selfish dispositions ; and the exercise of self-denial, in the ennobling 
objects of desire which are embraced by the Christian’s hope; in the cour- 
age, and constancy, and fortitude, with which he is called upon to oppose the 
influence of vice and error, and to persevere in the paths of virtue; in the 
daily exercise of humility, caution, and prudence; in the performance .of 
justice towards his fellow-creatures ; in tenderness and compassion to those 
more immediately around him; .in seeking to do them good; in the multi- 
plied instances of charity and benevolence ; in the relief of the temporal and 
moral necessities of the poor; in the cultivation of esteem for the just, and 
Vou. 1.—44 
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pity towards those who are in error, and sunk in vice and misery ; in the en- 
thusiastic pursuit of every virtue; in the forgiveness of injuries; in hourly 
forbearance and retiring modesty ; in the subjugation of vanity ; in the cui- 
tivation and improvement of sincerity, veracity, activity, temperance, and 
many other objects of the purest pleasure. 


The Bible is, of course, Mr. Newnham’s text-book—as it 
must be the text-book of all Christian teachers—in the incul- 
cation of religious truth, and upon the manner of using the sa- 
cred volume, some very valuable hints are found in the trea- 
tise before us. 


These Scriptures are to be explained; their difficulties are to be removed, 
and reflection on their contents is to be developed, while their truths are to 
be simplified by a living commentary upon their practical influence in pro- 
ducing holiness of life. It is desirable that the Bible should be perused in 
childhood, in its simple form, in contradistinction to any commentary, how- 
ever excellent from the pen of human learning; these are generally ineffi- 
cient, and sometimes injurious. For not only is it injudicious to raise doubts 
in the youthful mind, for the purpose of removing them; to detail cayils, 
with the view of refuting them, and to explain the varying shades of opinion 
which good men have taken of the same subject, under different circum- 
stances; not only is it desirable to produce implicit confidence in its obvious 
meaning ; to appeal constantly to its decisions as final and satisfactory, and 
to inculcate its plain and heartfelt truths: but the simplicity and beauty of 
its language ; the brevity and force, the purity, and energy, and eloquence 
with which its doctrines are exhibited, are admirably calculated to affect the 
heart, to fill and enlarge the mind, and to take a deeply rooted hold on the 
ew: Again, the very words of Scripture are the form chosen by the 
Holy Spirit for communion with men; words which human commentaries, 
at best, dilate, and so dilute the force of the original. ‘The Bible is the best 
expositor of its own truths; and however commentaries may improve the un- 
derstanding, and deepen the judgment, and enlarge the views in after life ; 
however they may illustrate the force of particular passages by criticism, or 
by the detail of local customs, or by the events of history, and by the present 
and past situation of the kingdoms or cities of the world ; yet now they will 
ne produce the effect of overloading the memory, distracting the attention, 

preventing its clear perception of simple truth; which, however, it 
must never be forgotten, none but the Spirit of God can really enlighten the 
mind thoroughly to understand. And yet this exception against commenta- 
ries in general, does not at all invalidate the usefulness of that oral explana- 
tion of its truths, that living exposition of its principles and practice, which 
has been before recommended. “Open thou mine eyes, that I may discern 
(behold) wondrous things out of thy law,” should be the prayer of infancy ; and 
the means appointed for the fulfilment of this petition will be found in that 
apostolica] teaching, which consisted in the energetic detail of the simple ele- 
ments of Christianity. By this mode of instruction the mind is led to form 
reflections upon what it has perused, partly from its own efforts, guided and 
assisted by maternal solicitude, so that it appears to think for itself, and to 
work out its own conclusions from the problem before it. 

The constancy, the frequency, and the regularity with which religious 
instruction should be communicated, may be argued from the pen of inspira- 
tion: “And these words which I command thee this day shall be in thy 
heart ; and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk 
of them when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, 
and when thou sittest down, and when thou risest up.” No opportunity is to 
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be lost; on the contrary, every event, every circumstance of life, e 
change of situation, every external accident is to be made subservient to this 
great design ; the influence of which should be habitual and universal, per- 
vading every part of the conduct. All possible means should be devised and 
employed for the advancement of this influence ; and all the varied c 

of this chequered scene should be made the means of supporting it. O- 
thing can be more full, more comprehensive, or more descriptive of this du- 
ty; nothing can lead to more correct views of the engagement; and to add, 
or rather to wish to add to its sublime force and energy, would be, in fact, to 
detract from its impressiveness. 


Mr. Newnham has laid down eleven fundamental principles, 
which he thinks should enter into every system of religious 
education. We can examine but two or three of them. The 
first is, that the child should know itself. After admitting fully 
that self-knowledge is to be attained only as the mind is renew- 
ed by divine grace, our author observes— 


By teaching children to scrutinize their motives for action, and by detect- 
ing and separating those motives from the mass of intellectual and moral 
principles with which they are combined, and by explaining their real nae 
ture, they may be taught to feel that these, as well as the thoughts and in- 
tents of their heart, are only evil and that continually. Combining this con- 
fession with the instruction daily communicated, a degree of energy and 
force before unknown is given to the truth, that all mankind are by nature 
sinful ; and by a particular application of this general principle, is formed 
the important conclusion, the groundwork of Christianity, the basis of all 
genuine piety, that the child itself is a sinner, and in an utterly hopeless 
condition, so far as regards its own power of obeying the pure and holy law 
of God. With the aid of common observation, and with the full impression _ 
of the insincerity, the hypocrisy, the injustice, the ingratitude of the world 
around, and with an entire view of the agency of passion, anger, malice, ha- 
tred, and puny revenge, even in the first months of childhood, it is difficult 
not to assent, in general terms, to the doctrine of human depravity ; but it is 
equally and still more difficult to the pride, and obstinacy, and perversity of 
the human heart, to make a distinct personal application of this know] : 
to feel that this same principle of corruption envelopes every individual in 
an atmosphere of vice, infests every thought and feeling, and, in a greater 
or less degree, taints every action with the attributes of transgression. Rea- 
son may assent to the former general position ; but to feel that we ourselves 
are sinners, and, as individuals, deserving the righteous anger of a just and 
holy God, requires more than reason; and here an acquaintance with self 
may be useful in awakening conscience to the melancholy fact of the corrup- 
tion of the thoughts and actions—for “ there is none that doeth good.” 

II. Where this fundamental principle is known and acknowi it fol- 
lows much more easily to enforce the necessity (of) a renewal of this cor- 
rupt heart—for an entire change of this nature, before we can be made like 
God, or become his children. And now the mind is prepared to receive the 
doctrine of justification through the sacrifice of a Redeemer—the key-stone 
of Christian faith and practice, upon which alone can be successfully upheld 
the glory of Christ and the safety of man. Something more is requisite 
to supply its weakness ; and from this consideration of its necessities, 1t ma’ 
be led on to the doctrine of the influences of the Holy Spirit, and of divine 
support and assistance: for it is only through his Almighty aid, enlightening 
the views, strengthening the resolution, and teaching how to will and to do, 
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that we can obey his laws, or walk acceptably in his sight: hence the vast 
importance of this principle. 

Again, the parent will employ every means in her power diligently to 
preserve the heart of her offspring from the influence cf sin. If this, the 
centre and source of feeling and of action, can be preserved from the pollu- 
tion of actual vice and error; and if, with the aid of divine grace, so liberal- 
ly promised to those who seek for it, it can be retained to a prevailing choice 
of that which is right, and defended from a constant tendency to that which 
is evil; if it can be brought to choose the service of God, (‘as for me and 
my house, we will serve the Lord,”) the influence of corruption withers and 
dies ; but if through negligence sin should enter at this avenue, if it should 
gain access to the thoughts, and should subsequently appear openly in the 
conduct, it does not then so readily admit of restraint, although before its ac- 
tual assumption of permanent and despotic authority, it might have been re- 
tained in subjection. It is, then, an object of real moment, to preserve the 
young from the influence of corrupt society and conversation, and from the 
active propensity to open iniquity. 

In pursuing this system of religious instruction, it is necessary to iin- 
press yee the mind of the young that this is not an end, in the accomplish- 
ment of which it may securely rest; but that it is only the means to be em- 
ployed, and which can alone be rendered efficacious by the blessing of the 

pirit of God. There is considerable danger lest, in after life, the recollec- 
tions of a religious education sliould prove a source of delusion ; lest the un- 
stirrings of conscience should be lulied into repose by this opiate ; lest 
the mind should derive comfort from it, and fancy that the inoperative no- 
tions it conveyed might stand in the place of sorrow for sin, and real conver- 
sion of the heart to serve the living God: there is danger lest the great en- 
emy of mankind should avail himself of this ready sedative, in order to lull 
the mind into a fatal slumber of false security ; lest it should speak “ Peace, 
e, when there is no peace ;” lest its wounds should be slightly healed; 
and lest its sleep should be deepened, and its insensibility more entire, as it 
approaches the very edge of destruction, the shadowy verge which separates 
eternity from time. 


The last of our author’s principles is self-denial. 


The Christian's is not only a life of continued struggling with evil, a per- 
petual warfare with iniquity, but it is also a life of privation: present ease, 
present good, and present gratification are systematically sacrificed to future 

ts of eternal peace, unceasing joy, and unfading happiness. ‘ Deny 
thyself,” is the command of one who was infinitely wise and good, and in 
whom humility and obedience shone most conspicuously. This life of Chris- 
tian self-denial and self-devotion is to be prepared for in education, by teach- 
ing the child habitually to practise little acts of self-denial, and the abandon- 
ment of inclination, and the subjugation of desire, and the preference of 
principle in many of the common circumstances of life. This is necessary 
to its present temporal happiness, and te secure the early exercise of the 
principle on numerous occasions in the busy scenes of life: but the Chris- 
tian mother looks farther, and anticipates from this preparation that her off- 
ring will more readily deny itself, on the principles of unerring rectitude, 
re pleasures and gratifications which are not conducive to its immortal 
welfare, and to the honour of God ; and hopes that it will more readily take 
up the cross, account its burden light, and form a more exemplary and faith- 
ful character. ‘The principles and motives, and practice of self-denial will 
be enforced by arguments drawn from revelation, from reason, and from her 
own example—a most powerful, if not the most powerful instrument of car- 
rying conviction to the heart. She will also explain the necessity for aban- 
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doning many of the pleasures accountec lawful by the world; and the duty 
of the continual mortification of sin, «nd of the corrupt passions, inclina- 
tions, and desires. ‘There is, however, a danger of trusting to these effects, 
not so much as the procuring cause of salvation (for this error can scarcely 
exist in the well-instructed child of the Christian parent) as the evidence of 
having been renewed by divine grace, and of the heart being under its in- 
fluence. This is by no means an impossible or even an improbable conse- 
quence, where a religious education has been communicated, and a theoreti- 
cal knowledge of truth has been acquired. Add to this, that the child has 
been actively, practically, and habitually taught to deny itself in the com- 
mon circumstances of life, as well as instructed into the necessity for Chris- 
tian self-denial: let this principle be continued by habit; let it be rendered 
easy by custom; let it be extended, as it may without difficulty, to some of 
the pleasures and gratifications of the world, which are obviously unlawful, 
and it will be readily foreseen how easily the mind may rest contented and 
secure in a religious education ; how easily these acts of self-denial may be 
relied upon as the evidence of being in a safe state ; and how necessary It is, 
therefore, to obviate their influence, when communicating religious instruc- 
tion. The act must be separated from the principle; and it must be shown, 
that there is nothing personally meritorious in the possession of the one, or 
in the exertion of the other; nothing from which any solid inference may be 
drawn; since philosophy, or indifference, or some other absorbing pursuit, or 
a natural repugnance to such particular pleasures, or acquired and habitual 
disinclination towards them, may be so combined with our nature, as to in- 
duce us apparently to deny ourselves that enjoyment, the sacrifice of which 
really costs us nothing. [t is not, however, tle mere act of self-denial to 
which as such any peculiar value can be attached; but it is the disposition 
of the heart to watch against the influence of evil, which the parent will be 
most anxious to cultivate. It is not her design to produce the simple exere- 
tion of the principle on any given occasion, or in any series of similar occa- 
sions: but it is the subdued desire, the resisted temptation, the conquered 
corruption, and the obedient will, with a humble and contrite spirit, which 
are of great price. It is not a single act, but the disposition which produces 
it; it is not an isolated view, but the general spirit, and temper, and conduct 
of the heart, the affections, and the thoughts. Even here, however, there is 
room for the operation of a self-righteous principle, that subtile essence, 
which, like the air we breathe, permeates all bodies; which we in vain en- 
deavour to exclude; which will find access to the natural mind; and which 
none but the Spirit of God can enable us to supersede, by exchanging it for 
a new heart and a right spirit, a spirit of humble dependence upon Christ. 
Such, however, are the Protean forms of self-righteousness; and so easily 
does it find materials for its support, that it will indulge a secret gratulation, 
and build up the fabric of self-confidence, even from the effort to deny itself, 
and from the influence of this motive upon the spirit and temper, the 
thoughts, the actions, and the passions. But this will not do; sincerity, and 
intensity of desire to resemble Christ, must be the fountain of self-denial, 
and must give its character to the waters which spring from it, and are in- 
tended to fertilize the soil over which they are distributed: it is the purity of 
the motive only which can give life and energy, and worth and beauty to 
the least action; wanting this, every act is as nothing; it is worse than no- 
thing; it is pernicious in its consequences, both immediate and remote; it is 
the body dispossessed of the soul; it consists of organs and their functions ; 
its physical faculties may be automatically stimulated by peculiar agents; 
but the presiding power to direct such actions is gone; volition is at an end ; 
exertion is lifeless—without motive, without design, without end. Divine 
grace alone can renew the heart; and the most splendid talents, exerted in 
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the most virtuous and beneficial manner, if they want the influence of this 
purifying principle, however they may claim the attention of auditors, or 
throw their charm upon partial listening friends: or excite the esteem, the 
admiration, and the envy of compeers and competitors, are yet insignificant 
and unimportant in the eyes of Him who seeth the recesses of the mind; who 
searcheth the heart, and trieth the reins, and from whose presence we can- 
not escape if we would, and the Christian would not, if he could. 


We shall close our present notice of this valuable work by 
transferring to our pages some of our author’s opinions on sub- 
jects of a more general nature, but still closely connected with 
Christian education. They will suffer from being presented in 
this detached form, but we have no room for them in their 
original connexion. 

here are several important errors to which any system of 
religious instruction is liable. Among them is, substituting the 
religion of education for genuine piety. 


Outward circumstances and attachments are too often substituted for the 
religion of the heart; while the mind is insensibly led into prejudices of this 
nature, by its earliest associations, and by the very natural predilection for 
that which is our own, or has been our father’s and our friends, or has been 
consecrated by time, and mellowed by age, and handed down from remote an- 
tiquity, and lived in the affections of our progenitors, and has been a great 
engine of good for centuries, and has preserved vital religion within the bo- 
som of her formularies, and even in her darkest hours has possessed the 

wer of resuscitation; and has lived and flourished, and is destined still to 

ive and flourish, and to extend far and wide the knowledge of the Redeem- 

er’s kingdom; and which, with all her faults, (and what human institution is 
devoid of blemishes,) is still a spiritual church, against which the gates of 
hell shall not prevail. Attachment to her sacred institutions is a principle 
to be cultivated ; but it is not to be mistaken for, or placed in the room of 
heartfelt devotion to those principles of sound doctrine, which alone can 
give worth to that temporal building which has been raised for their pro- 
tection. . 

How necessary is it, in conveying religious instruction to avoid errors, and 
frequently to examine the mind of the pupil, in order to ascertain what has 
been the influence of the knowledge communicated ; whether the notions it 
has imbibed are those, and only those, of the pure and undefiled religion of 
Christ Jesus; whether it has clear and accurate, and well-defined views of 
divine truth; whether it may not have embraced a defective system of Chris- 
tianity, and omitted some most important bulwark of the common faith, some 
part that is essential to its unity and harmony, as well as to the peace and 
comfort of its disciples; and whether Christ, the Saviour and Redeemer of 
lost and ruined man, shall have formed the basis of all its views—the first, 
the last, the only foundation for its hopes, the only ground of its belief, the 
only rule of its conduct, the only measure of its feelings, the one grand de- 
sign and termination of its anticipated pleasures. This process will inform 
the parent of the real attainments of the child, and of the impression these 
have made upon the heart, while it affords an opportunity of discovering 
what is defective or erroneous, of supplying the former, and correcting the 
latter, administering to omissions, and removing any oblique views which 
may have arisen; as well as of enlarging, at the same time, the boundaries 
of its knowledge. 

The affectionate language of the mother, and the unbiassed mental ac- 
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tions of the child, form together an unequalled method of conveying in- 
struction, and especially of instilling religious knowledge. In order to se- 
cure the full advantage of these circumstances, the catechetical form will be 
the most eligible, viz: that method by which the parent breaks down the 
truths to be communicated into their simple elements, and by judicious 
questions, leads the young mind into an acquaintance with the separate ideas 
of which knowledge is composed, and gradually accustoms it to their re- 
composition, so that it shall be enabled, by degrees, to embrace a complex 
proposition without confusion. ‘The questions, thus framed by the parent, 
and adapted to the capacity of the child, so as to bring forth answers of its 
own elaboration, (so far at least as leading questions can do so,) will im- 
press the mind much more deeply, as well as be more extensively applica- 
ble, than any form of question and answer, however simple ; although these, 
indeed, may present a good ground work for the simplifying exertions of 
the parent. 


We have the views of Mr. Newnham respecting the manner 
of observing the Sabbath. 


It is of the very first importance, that children should be taught to keep 
holy the sabbath day. ‘The testimony of all ages abundantly shows, that 
the greatest crimes have originated in a breach of the observances of public 
worship, and a disregard for the Sunday. ‘This more frequently than any 
other has been the first step in the progress of vice, the first deviation from 
the path of rectitude, which has terminated only in the deepest criminality, 
and in the abandonment of every good principle, of every virtuous hope, of 
every moral aspiration. Where such fearful consequences do constantly 
ensue from the neglect of this sacred day, can parents be too cautious in en- 
forcing its observance from earliest infancy? Even long before children 
can appreciate the reason for such a difference, they may be taught to make 
a distinction between this day and other days ; and the sound of the church- 
going bell should be connected with their earliest associations, and should 
dissociate them from their usual amusements and playthings. They should 
be accustomed to pause on the Sunday morning, and to notice, by the re- 
moval of their toys, that a peculiar something attaches to this frequently 
recurring day, a peculiarity with which they will soon be enabled to con- 
nect the ideas of sacredness and reverence. ‘The absence of their daily les- 
sons will also teach them, that even useful and proper objects of valuable 
pursuit and research, are to be intermitted during this day, in order to make 
way for its peculiar duties, the worship of God, and the knowledge of his 
ways. How different is the general observance of the Sunday in the nur- 
sery ; a day which is principally marked by decking out its little inhabi- 
tants in their best clothes, by the happy freedom from all kind of instruction, 
and by permission to enjoy a greater license of amusement than on any 
other day of the week; thus associating with the recurrence of the Chris- 
tian sabbath, a love of dress, indifference to the pursuit of wisdom and 
knowledge, and unbounded amusement; thus making it a day peculiarly 
their own, instead of being, as it is, specifically the Lord’s day. 

Not that this holy day should be one of gloomy abstraction ; it should be 
filled up with pursuits of interest and delight, but they should be such as 
may be calculated to awaken devotional feeling, and communicate religious 
instruction, rather than to sow the seeds of evil, and develope erroneous 
principles, and foster the prejudices of vice, and cloud and contract the 
mind by false impressions of its sacred character. Not that we would 
make the worship of God to consist apparently in a season of privation, or 
that we would connect the idea of approaching God, and of forsaking not 
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his ordinances, with a sacrifice of solid pleasure ; not that we would make 
it “*a day for a man to afflict his soul, to bow down his head as a bulrush, 
and to spread sackcloth and ashes under him, and call this an acceptable 
day to the Lord ;”’ but, on the contrary, one on which, in imitation of our 
Saviour, we would * loose the bands of wickedness, undo the heavy bur- 
dens, let the oppressed go free, break every yoke, deal out our bread to the 
hungry,”’ protect the houseless, clothe the naked, heal the sick, succour the 
destitute, cheer the sorrowing, instruct the ignorant, reelaim the vicious, 
and correct the wandering: a day on which we * would turn away the feet 
from doing our own pleasure, and call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the 
Lord, honourable ; a day on which we would honour Aim, not doing our own 
ways, nor finding our own pleasure, nor speaking our own words, but draw- 
ing out our soul to the hungry, and satisfying the afflicted soul; that our 
light may arise in obscurity, and our darkness be as the noon-day, that the 
Lord may guide us continually, and satisfy our soul in drought; and that 
we may be like a watered garden, and like a spring of water, whose waters 
fail not.”” With evil so great and irreparable on the one hand, and promises 
so large and comprehensive on the other, parents cannot surely fail to be 
awakened to greater diligence and attention to this important duty. 

Our plan will only admit of mentioning the general principle; but we 
would here just observe, that it is desirable as early as possible, that the 
Sunday should be marked by attendance on the public worship of God; and 
thus will be formed an early habit of duty and restraint, the influence of 
which will be very difficultly lost in after life, and which will probably be 
increasingly operative. ‘This, too, should always be made an object of de- 
sire, and be held out as a reward, not compelled as an unwilling service. It 
is astonishing, how important is the principle of enlisting the will and the 
affections on the side of religious duty ; and in this case it will become a 
burden or a pleasure, according to the idea which may be impressed on the 
youthful mind. Suffer not the period of early education to pass by before 
this is attempted; let the first prepossessions of the child be in favour of 
Christian duty, and let not the early prime of life be abandoned to the 
agency of the destroyer, and afterwards seek to combat his influence. It is 
far better to prevent than it is to cure disease; it is far easier to preserve 
the mind from evil, than to eradicate its seeds or arrest their growth. 

So also with regard to the domestic worship of God ; at a very early age, 
children should join circle of family prayer, and lift their infant hands 
to Him from whom they derive every blessing; thus receiving the impres- 
sion of the indispensable importance of this duty ; a duty to which the first 
part of the day should be devoted ; and with the undeviating performance 
of which, nothing should be suffered to interfere. ‘Then may parents hope 
with confidence, that they shall have the happiness of seeing their children 
preserved from the evil of the world, and made presumptive heirs of hea- 
ven, with the peace of God in their hearts; the self-denying duties of reli- 
gion becoming their prevailing desire; the power of temptation gradually 
weakened, while the effort to resist it becomes easier; prayer forming the 
language of the heart, the expression of its real wants and hopes, desires 
and fears; and that heart pre-occupied with works of piety and benevolence. 


On the subject of prayer our author is very full, and his 
opinions are, for the most part, very just. We have only space 
for a few paragraphs, and, with them, shall dismiss a work 
which we wish could be furnished, in some suitable form, to 
the friends of education in the United States. 


The Christian parent will teach her offspring to pray; but as the infant 
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cannot present petitions of its own framing, cannot be sensible of its wants, 
or conscious of the adoration it should pay to the Supreme Being; or grate- 
ful for blessings received, and mercies supplied; or impressed with the du- 
ty of intercession for others, it must be furnished with a few and simple 
words, embodying, as its understanding and memory are enlar these 
scriptural ideas. But as soon as possible it should be impressed with the 
ideas themselves; it should be taught the omnipresence, power, and know- 
ledge of God; and its dependence upon Him for every daily common mer- 
cy; for food and raiment; for health; for every breath it draws; and it 
should be taught its own sinfulness and departure from the ways of this 
just and holy Being, together with its need of forgiveness for unnumbered 
transgressions ; it should be taught the pure and spiritual worship of God, 
arising out of this relation; and when it has been enabled thoroughly to em- 
brace these ideas, it should be encouraged to clothe them in language of sts 
own, that prayer may cease to be a mere effort of memory; and that it may 
become a@ state of the heart, the simple and often unexpressed petition, ra- 
ther than the laboured form. 

Prayer may likewise be made the means of communicating knowledge to 
the child. Thus, the nature of the blessing sought after, as well as the ne- 
cessity which gives it value; and its direct and remote influence upon prin- 
ciple and practice, upon the feelings of the heart, the conduct of the life, 
the expression of the lips,—aye, more, the form of the countenance, should 
be explained, so as to enlist the understanding in the work ; and in pro 
tion as this is informed, to encourage it to invest its own thoughts in its 
own words. 

Since no means of interesting the child should be overlooked, it may be 
accustomed to diversify the words in which its petitions are presented, and 
thus may it be taught to lift its little tongue in feeble accents of its own, to 
Him who called it into being, and who can alone redeem it. Its daily 
wants, and hourly mercies, and perpetual supply of blessing, may be ex- 
plained and detailed ; it may be furnished with a scheme of prayer, giving 
a certain number of sentiments under different heads, which it should be 
gradually led to embody in their appropriate language; to simplify and va- 
ry the mode of their expression. 

In all this process, the child knowing his personal relation to the great 
Being to whom his petitions are presented, will be taught to adore Him, to 
obey his commands, and to dedicate itself and its talents to his will, It 
cannot live in daily intercourse with a God of infinite knowledge, purity, 
and holiness, who sees the inmost recesses of the heart; it cannot approach 
the sacred majesty of heaven with a sense of his power, and of its own 
feebleness ; of his knowledge, and its own ignorance ; of his goodness, and 
its own unworthiness; of hzs justice, and its own sinfulness; of his merey, 
and its need of pardon: it eannot daily pray, that God would “ search and 
know its heart and its thoughts, and see if there be any wicked way in it, 
and lead it in the way everlasting ;’’ it cannot thus contemplate its own 
destitution, and the fulness that is in Christ Jesus, and not be led to think 
on its state, to consider its ways, and to seek after the paths of truth. 

Vor. 1.—45 
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Art. VI.—SunbDAy SCHOO! JUBILEE. ADDRESS AT THE CELEBRATION OF THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL JUBILEE, OR THE FIFTIETH YEAR FROM THE INSTITUTION 
OF SUNDAY SHOOLS, BY ROBERT RAIKES: Delivered at Charleston, S. C. 
in the Hall of the Sunday School Depository, on Wednesday evening, 
14th of September, 1831, by Thomas Smith Grimke.—pp. 20. 

Ir is not important to inquire with great exactness for the 
very day which completed the period of fifty years from the 
establishment of the first Sunday School. The selection of 
some particular day was necessary to secure the effect and in- 
terest of combined action and feeling, and no one can ques- 
tion the propriety of appropriating the birth-day of Rarxgs to 
such a purpose; for, however the plan may have been modi- 
fied, idanied, and improved, in late years, he undoubtedly es- 
tablished the first School, for the simple, exclusive purpose of 
instructing the poor and ignorant, without any reference to 
the religious habits or principles they had adopted or should 
adopt: and the amount of the change in this country is, that 
religious instruction is made the primary object; that the 
teaching is gratuitous, and that all classes, high and low, rich 
and poor, avail themselves of its advantages. The name of 
Rarxgs, therefore, is to be remembered and honoured by the 
friends of Sunday Schools, and we are glad it has been thus 
honoured in this country and abroad, by the celebration of the 
Sunday School Jubilee. 

Had it been possible to prolong the time of preparation, the 
day would have been observed much more extensively, and, 
probably, with much greater effect. As it was, however, the 
occasion has brought out some most gratifying evidences (if 
evidences are wanting) of the deep hold which the institution 
. has taken upon the affections and confidence of the wise and 
good; and has given form and feature to some important 
views of our relations and duties to God, and to each other. 

It is evidently proper to present, in the pages of this Maga- 
zine, some history of these transactions, and some authentic 
record of the reflections and anticipations which the friends 
of Sunday Schools entertain, when, from this point of time, 
they survey the past, and attempt to discern, by the signs of 
the times, the things which are to be. And we cannot ‘intro- 
duce the subject more appropriately, than by the views our ex- 
cellent friend, at the south, has taken of the founder of the in- 
stitution, of the results of his experiment, and of the lessons 
it teaches. 

Mr. Grimke speaks of the Sunday Scho#d Jubilee as design- 
ed to commemorate an event more sublime and affecting than 
a nation’s birth-day. 
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Even our own, the most favoured people of the old or the new, of the an- 
cient or the modern world, hails not a Natal Star, so benign, so lovely, sO 
glorious. Where, in the annals of history, is there a nation, whatever its 
religion or form of government, whether civilized or barbarous, whose re- 
cords, for any period of fifty years, are not dishonoured by the crimes and 
follies of the nation, of public men, and individuals! What people, during 
such a period, have not been stained with the blood of the stranger; in forei 
wars; with that of fellow-countrymen, in civil dissensions? Where is the 
ruler, who has not been the object of suspicion and invective, if not of ha- 
tred, and persecution, of menace or proscription? Where is the national 
treasury, whose thousands and tens of thousands have not been lavished, 
without an adequate return! And where shall we find a community, in 
which reason and justice, religion and morals, peace within and harmony 
without, have blessed its career for half a century! History dares not ex- 
pose her brightest page; for the black spots of superstition and ignorance, 
and the scarlet stains of public and private bloodshed, are indelible parts of 
the record. ‘The dazzling splendour of national achievements, and all that 
adorns social and domestic life, cannot banish from the roll the gloom and 
the crimson, that stamp it as the picture of human frailty and wickedness. 
Where, indeed, is the nation, whose rights and interests have not been the 
sport of the tyrant or the courtier, of the demagogue or the traitor: whose 
liberties, if they have not been cloven down in the battle-field of conquest, 
have not perished on the scaffold or in the dungeon? Where is the people, 
whose birth-day was not saddened by tears and anxieties, by the miseries of 
the past and the fearful uncertainties of the future: whose whole life was 
not a chequered scene of gloom and sunshine, of rejoicing and lamentation : 
whose death-bed (for a death-bed is the lot even of Nations) has not been the 
scene of the most awful sufferings and horrors! And where is the State, 
that has not called down on itself the judgments of Heaven, and though it 
may have endured a thousand years, has not perished, a monument of the 
wrath of man, or the justice of God ? 

But the Annals of Sunday Schools have no such atrocities to mourn over, 
no such follies to blush for. ‘Their’s are the annals of peace and love, of 
holiness and concord. No tempest of wrath has travelled over them, leav- 
ing in its pathway, desolation and misery. No ruler has been the scourge of 
those entrusted to his care: no selfishness, no avarice, no ambition, has se- 
duced him from the way of duty. He has watched, and prayed, and labour- 
ed for the good of others, not for his own profit or honour. Power is here 
exhibited in its mildest and loveliest forms, with a spirit the most benevolent 
and useful ; for the stranger has become the father, the mother, the brother, 
sister, friend. Jealousy and hatred, ridicule and sarcasm, slander, invective 
and contempt, have never existed within the hallowed circle of the Sabbath 
School. Fraud and menace, resistance, anger and violence, are unknown 
among these hundreds of thousands of children, adopted into the duties and 
affections of strangers. And what a spectacle is this, to behold so many 
thousands devoting themselves, without money and without price, without 
prejudice or partiality, to the equal instruction of the children of the 
se the rich, of the ignorant and the educated, of the evil and the good ! 
Here, the rights and interests of inferiors are the sole object of those in au- 
thority over them. Here, the ambition of the ruler is to confer on them the 
glorious liberty of the children of God. Here, his only happiness is to bless, 
never to curse ; for he prepares them, each in his day and calling, to be, as 
the providence of God may ordain, the meek and humble disciple, the bold 
and faithful herald of the cross, or the martyr in his robe of flame, or his 
garment stained with his own blood. How lovely and glorious, then, is the 
past, the present, the future of the Sunday School! Its birth-day—how pre- 
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cious in the sight of angels and of men! Its life—how honourable to God, 
how useful to man! Its last day—none other than the second Advent of the 
Redeemer—how sublime and affecting! Secret and humble was the pray- 
er of its infancy. But already its hymns of thanksgiving and praise are 
heard in the isles of the sea, and in every continent. And on that day, 
when this corruptible shall put on incorruption, and this mortal shall put on 
immortality, its last anthem shall ascend from millions upon millions of glo- 
rified spirits, with the church triumphant into heaven. 

What a picture is this, how rich im all that honours God, and blesses man- 
kind! And where is the host of the wise and the good, to whom we are in- 
debted for a prospect so noble and interesting ? 


Respecting the origin of Sunday Schools, the orator says— 


Not to many, but to one man, was assigned by Providence, the remarkable 
privilege of founding the Sunday School system. T'o Robert Raikes, a na- 
tive of Britain, are we indebted for the origin of the Sunday School.. Born 
on the Ist of September, 1735, he died in 1811—at that age, whose very 
number is dear to Americans, and, through them, to the lovers of freedom 
and independence through the world, the age of 76. It has been said, in- 
deed, that Borromeo, Archbishop of Milan, in the 16th century, was the au- 
thor of Sunday Schools. But the merit of invention or discovery lies, not 
in the mere fact, but in the application of it extensively and permanently to 
promote the welfare of mankind. Not to the Indian, who drank of the im- 
pregnated stream and was healed, do we look as our benefactor; but to the 

nevolent Jesuits, who scattered the Peruvian bark through the world. The 
German, who mentioned vaccination in his writings, many and many a year 
before Jenner’s time, is deservedly unnoticed and unknown. Borromeo may, 
indeed, have been the founder of Sunday Schools for the city, or even the 
Diocese of Milan; but Robert Raikes has founded them for the world, and 
for the Church Universal. His institution is destined to be co-extensive with 
the habitable globe, and durable as Christianity itself. 


The peculiar force and beauty with which Mr. Grimke pre- 
sents and illustrates several important principles, will be di- 
minished by any abridgment: nor could we better fill our 
pages than with such thoughts as Le has furnished. His first 
effort is to illustrate the importance of individual effort as the 
basis of combined exertions. 


Rosert Rarkes, a printer by trade, was a humble man in every sense of 
the word: humble in talents and knowledge, in resources and influence. 
What prospect then had that humble man, of such usefulness and honour, as 
crowned him in life and in death, one of the noblest of the benefactors of man- 
kind! How many an Indian has leaped over the earliest stream of the 
Amazon, or sat beside its fountain, unconscious of its magnificent career of 
three thousand miles. How many an eye looked on the first Sunday School 
of Robert Raikes, as unworthy a thought, never imagining that in thirty 

the British Empire would be his School-house, and 300,000 the num- 

r of its pupils. Robert Raikes himself originally contemplated nothing 
beyond the struction of a few ragged and destitute children. And here 
we behold a beautiful illustration of the wisdom of Providence, testing our 
faithfulness in little things, and leading us from infancy onward through 
youth, to the manhood of usefulness and honour. Had Robert Raikes com- 
menced with such expectations, as in reality lay before him, though invisible 
to mortal eyes, experience justifies the belief that he would not have suc- 
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ceeded. But he began in obscurity, with a handful of unpromising children, 
and with hireling* teachers, with hopes the most humble, and with resources 
scarcely worthy of aname. And now, more than a million of scholars, ard 
more than a hundred thousand teachers, are his reward; the income of his 
societies amounts to a princely revenue, and their libraries exceed, in the 
number of their volumes, the far-famed of Alexandria. 

To the multitudes of children, who sat in darkness, how beautiful, indeed, 
on the mountains were the feet of him that brought glad tidings, that pub- 
lished peace! As he looked from the hill top, over the moral desolation 
which lay around hin, how would his heart have leaped for joy, could he 
have beheld in vision, HrmsEetF a herald, of the Universal Church, destined 
to bring good tidings of good, to say unto Zion, thy God reigneth! Fortu- 
nately for him and for all Christendom, though the prospect appeared dis- 
couraging, he despaired not; but resolved to try. That simple word brought 
stren to his weakness, and consolation to his fears. He resolved to TRY; 
he did try: his own, ours, and all other countries, rejoice that he did try. 
The philanthropist, the patriot, and the Christian, the spirits of the just made 
perfect, and the very Angels of light, rejoice that he did try. 


The second truth illustrated by Rarkss’ history is, that a few 
men comparatively determine the fortunes of the human race: 


Unhappily for mankind, the vast majority who have possessed the power 
to do good, have employed it chiefly to do evil. Selfishness and ambition, 
pride, vanity, and all the host of destructive and unholy passions, have be- 
come the tyrants and oppressors of the world. Kings and Nobles, Senators, 
and even popular magistrates, have been called, unlike Balaam, to bless and 
not to curse ; but, unlike the Prophet of Midian, they came to curse and not 
to bless. Philosophy, poetry and eloquence, genius, taste and learning, have 
laboured for the glory of God, and the good of mankind, far less than for 
ere and flattery, and fancied immort: lity of name. How seldom has the 

good of mankind in this world, peace, rational freedom, a competency, 
cl roned education, and sound morals, been their object? And, how 
more rarely still, have they ever considered man in his solemn and 
affecting relations to eternity? May we not say with confidence, looking at 
the history of all past ages, that power and talent, for the most part, oa 
been the enemies, not the friends, of the human race? We acknowl 
it in the vast amount of evil they have inflicted, in the small sum of 
they have done. What an illustration is gathered from the history of rulers, 
on the single subject of war! Years of peace, in the annals of nations, are 
oases in the desert; the hermitage of the anchorite in the wilderness of sa- 
vages and wild beasts. Had the time and the money, the energy and skill, 
which have been dedicated by the Warrior to the ruin of human happiness, 
and the destruction of human life, been devoted to the education of the poor, 
to the conversion of the heathen, and the moral improvement of our race, 
the world would already have been as a garden of Paradise. If, instead of 
navies and armies, of fire and sword, the Missionary and the Bible, the Sun- 
day School and the Tract, had been the only weapons employed to conquer, 
how would the Monarch of Christendom, the Murderer and Robber of Na- 
tions, have earned for himself the glorious title, “the delight of mankind,” 
“the Father of his people !” But History has only solitary pages for the vir- 
tuous, benevolent ruler, whilst entire volumes record the atrocities of war- 
riors and armies. Show me, in the annals of public men, another like 
Washington, so calm, dignified and magnanimous, so wise and discreet, in 


* The first Teachers were paid 33} cents per day. 
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his civil administration : and History will fling open her roll in contempt, and 
glory in hundreds, who have rivaled him in military achievements. 

Are we not then justified in the assertion, that the fortunes of the human 
race have received their character from the talents and influence of a few? 
Do we not, indeed, see how selfish and pernicious that influence has been? 
How those talents have been perverted and abused! And, are we blind to 
the fact, that even now the ruling men of the most enlightened countries are 
doing but little to meliorate the condition of the poor and ignorant?! that al- 
most all the resources of nations are spent on war, in all its varieties of forms 
at home and abroad, and on external objects. All experience demonstrates 
then that the rew can no longer be trusted with the destinies of the many, 
on the all-important subjects of religion and education. ‘The many must 
arise and take thought for themselves, they must plan and execute: they 
must sow, if they expect their children to reap the harvest. Rulers, as 
heretofore, will attend to the concerns of peace and war, of the army and 
navy, of finance and justice; but the peopLe must be the guardians and pa- 
trons of religion and education. Accordingly, the spirit of the age is, be- 
yond all parallel, the spirit of sociaAL ENTERPRISE, abounding in energy and 
enthusiasm, in wisdom and benevolence. That spirit lives and moves every 
where; and, with the aid of the Bible and the Tract, of the Missionary and 
the Sunday School, is travelling through the whole earth. We read with 
the liveliest curiosity, and with the most intense interest, of the revolutions 
of Greece and Rome, of 76 and of 89, of South America, of Belgium, and 
of Poland. And yet, we appear to be insensible, that deeper and broader 
foundations of revolution in society are laid in the Sunday School, and the 
Tract, in the Bible and Missionary Systems, than the world has ever seen. 
All other causes, comparatively speaking, have only revolutionized Govern- 
ment; but these will revolutionize Society itself. ‘The promulgation of 
Christianity was the commencement; the Protestant #ra was the continua- 
tion; and these instruments are completing the most noble and glorious, be- 
cause the most peaceful, virtuous, and useful of all Revolutions, A CHRISTIAN 
REVOLUTION. ‘That revolution must be the work of the many. On you, and 
on Sunday School Teachers throughout the world, devolves a large part of 
this sacred, indispensable duty. Be it your office, a holy and delightful one 
indeed, to make the children of this generation, emphatically Christian 
Children: so shall the Men and Women of the next, be emphatically Chris- 
tian Men and Women. 


A third principle illustrated in the history of Rarxgs is, that 
we belong to others and not to ourselves. 


We belong not merely to our parents and our children, to our relatives and 
friends, but to strangers and even to enemies. We belong not only to our 
neighbours, to the community in which we live, and to the greater commu- 
nity—our country ; but to that vast society, mankind. Let us not imagine, 
that only those who are distinguished by talents and virtues, by station, in- 
fluence, and striking opportunities of usefulness, are the subjects of these 
duties. The humblest teacher ina Village Sunday School is bound by them, 
and ought to reajize the solemnity and force of the obligation. Such a con- 
viction will give dignity and authority to the sense of duty; energy, zeal, 
and perseverance to the discharge of it. How ennobling the thought, that 
the humblest individual in every community sustains these sublime and af- 
fecting relations to the whole human family! Though not summoned to 
govern states, administer justice, or stamp his name on the literature of his 
age ; yet, if he does his duty, he has contributed, though but a widow’s mite, 
to the stock of human virtue and happiness. He has lived for the stranger, 
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as well as for his own family: he has lived, not only for his own day, but for 
posterity. 

Fourth. The institution of Sunday Schools has taught us 
that no man knows how much good he can do till he rrigs -— 


Who is there here, who cannot do good, some good, much good? Who 
shall venture to say how much he may not do, with however little he may 
begin? Who shall say—that any duty is too small to set out with, any stn- 
gle act too trifling to be the corner stone! Even a cup of cold water toa 
disciple is precious in the sight of God. What Sunday School Teacher, here 
present, has not already received the reward of sharing in the just pride and 
virtuous satisfaction of good parents, since you have discharged thetr duties? 
The children of your adoption belong to you both in time and eternity; and 
to you will be justly due a large share in the honour of their usefulness and 
virtue? What Sunday School Teacher has not already felt a sympathy with 
the smiles and the tears df the children, with the rejoicings or mournings of 
their parents? These are among the instruments of doing good; for they 
strengthen the bond of union between you and your pupils. And which of 
you cannot already point to one, to several, to many scholars, and thank God 
that he enabled you to assist in making them what they are? Most of you 
cannot hope for a higher or more liberal reward, than the great majority of 
parents, friends and guardians receive ; because a few only of the multitude 
of children can be remarkable for talents, usefulness and virtue. But, sure- 
ly, it is a noble, a delightful reflection, that yours are the enjoyments and 
the recompense of faithful and affectionate parents ; for their duties are yours. 
Go on, then, with the firm conviction, that as you have been able to do some 
good, you are able to do still more; and with the resolute purpose, that death 
only shall end your career of usefulness. 


Mr. Grimke then pursues this principle in other and more 
remote bearings. 


He has not only taught us, that we cannot estimate the amount of good 
we may do, but that we cannot estimate the amount of evil we may prevent. 
The human mind can never sum up the amount of good that he has done, 
or the amount of evil that he has prevented. But this we know, that more than 
a hundred thousand teachers, and more than a million of scholars are proofs 
of the good he did. This also we know, that he himself declared, that in the 
space of twenty years, among 3000 Sunday School scholars, he had heard of 
only one who had been sent to jail as a criminal: and in 1815, it was stated 
to a committee of the House of Commons, by persons very conversant with 
Sunday Schools, that they had never known one of the pupils to become a 
common beggar. These are specimens of the amount of evil which he pre- 
vented. But, did he do all this himself, with his own heart and his own 
head? That was impossible. Sunday School teachers were his instruments: 
and his army of Sabbath-Instructors have already done more good, and pre- 
vented more evil, than all the embattled hosts of ancient and modern times. 
Robert Raikes saw it, and rejoiced: and which of you does not rejoice, that 
he also, humble as he may be, has power to prevent evil. No one Can tell 
the exact amount, the particular instances, or the very dates. And who 
does not know, that it is a part of the trial and reward of his faith, to behold 
even such things through a glass darkly! But who doubts the fact, that he 
has prevented evil! Do you not know that you have prevented irreve- 
rence to parents, and harshness to children: unkindness between brother and 
sister, and ingratitude to friends; disrespect to the elderly, and inconsiderate 
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treatment of juniors: violence and cruelty to servants, and even to ani- 
mals: disregard of teachers, contempt for masters and disobedience to rulers : 
unpatience under restraint and reproof; uncharitableness in spirit and slander 
in language ! You cannot doubt these things; and rest assured, there is not 
a crime or misdemeanor against the law of society, not an offence against 
social morals or religion, whose very existence you have not repeatedly con- 
tributed to prevent. 

Nor is this all, The wise and benevolent author of Sunday Schools bids 
us learn two other correspondent truths, most encouraging to us, most va- 
luable to others. He has not only exemplified, that no one can tell how 
much good he may do, and how much evil he may prevent; but, in like man- 
ner, that no one can tell, until a fair trial, how much good He may enable 
orHERS to do, how much evil to prevent. What blessings has not Robert 
Raikes enabled others to confer, and what mischiefs to prevent! All of you 

88 this ability: and let it be a stimulus to renewed exertions. The good 
done by those whom you help to form, is done by you as well as by them: 
and so, whatever evil ne | prevent under your influence, is, in like manner, 
eae by you. Thus the circle of your usefulness is continually enlarging. 

s there a teacher f aigr wos who may not reasonably believe, and how solemn 
and encouraging the thought, that the stream of his or her usefulness will 
thus flow onward, widening and deepening in its course to the end of time? 
O! that teachers would realise, not only their interesting responsibility, but 
their ample and glorious rewards! ©O! that they would deeply and effectu- 
ally feel, what a privilege, what a blessing it is, to spend our lives in con- 
JSerring on orners the power to do good, and the power to prevent evil! 

We behold, then, in Robert Raikes, one of the happiest illustrations of the 
incalculable value of individual effort. The comprehensive and durable sys- 
tem of the Sunday School is the offspring of individual effort. Few, indeed, 
can ever hope to rival him in the extent and excellence of his labours of love. 
But all can enlist under the consecrated banner, which he has brought forth 
out of the Temple of the Most High. On that banner you behold, within a 
circle of living light, the Cross of Salvation, and the Dove of Peace. And 
where are your discouragements? The wise man has sent the sluggard for 
instruction to the ant: and you may learn of the common soldier to be con- 
tent with your reward, however small, with your share of glory, however in- 
considerable. The hardships and sufferings of the common soldier, his strict 
obedience, cheerfulness, courage and perseverance are astonishing, when we 
consider how little he can possibly gain. And would it not be surprising if 
Sunday School teachers ro pan display still nobler virtues in a cause incom- 
parably more dignified and excellent!) Remember then, that each of you is 
called upon to exemplify the value of individual exertions. Each of you 
fills a sphere, full of its appropriate individual responsibility; but also, full of 
its precious individual privileges and enjoyments. Remember, that within 
your peculiar circle, each stands as it were alone: and your energy, zeal, 
and perseverance must not be less; because, each class is part of a school, 
and each school, of a larger system. Indeed, when rightly considered, this 
very connexion involves a deeper responsibility, and demands a higher stan- 
dard of individual effort. If you and your class stood alone, a failure would 
be a limited evil; but, as the parts of a system, the calamity would extend 
much farther. Teachers, then, must depend upon themselves chiefly. They 
must draw upon the resources of their own minds, on their own sense of duty, 
and on the affections of their own hearts. Let their very dependence, as 
parts of a whole, make them more independent: and while they admire the 
harmony and efficiency of the system, in its comprehensive influence and 
grand results, let them never forget, that the beauty, symmetry, and bene- 
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ficenee of that system, spring from a combination of thousands and tens of 
thousands of individual efforts. 


We are next led by Mr. Grimke to contemplate the religi- 
ous relations and influences of Sunday Schools. 


The blessings conferred by Robert Raikes, derive their chief value from 
the fact, that the Sunday School is the preparatory school, not merely for 
time, but eternity. In this view of the Institution, no other bears a compari- 
son with it, but the church itself. The awful sanctions, the holy motives, the 
sacred joys of the minister of the Gospel, are shared by the Sunday School 
instructor. Each is employed in educating for eternity. Few other teachers 
can trace beyond time the value of their precepts. What is the worth of 
their Homer and Virgil, of their Euclid and Laplace, of their rhetoric, politi- 
cal philosophy, and chemistry, in a world of glorified spirits!’ Many and 
many a Sunday School teacher will be a nobler being there, than the pro- 
fessor of languages, or metaphysics, than the learned editor of heathen ora- 
tors and poets. You cannot then think too highly of the dignity of your sta- 
tions, of the importance of your duties. They are heavenly in their origin 
and object. Look then to the future world as the actual scene of your high- 
est rewards and enjoyments. The labourer in the quarry, when he severs the 
blocks of marble from the rocky mass, knows not whether they are to be the 
steps, the pavement, or the columns, the sculptured frieze, the statued pedi- 
ment, or the altar itself. Nor can you so much as imagine what is to be the 
destiny of those whom you are training. But whether they are to be the 
weak or the powerful, the ignorant or the wise, the obscure or the illustrious 
in this world, you know that you are fashioning them for the glory and the 
joys of the heavenly Jerusalem. And if some of them ascend thither before 
you, it is but to receive you at your coming, as Joseph welcomed his father 
to the rest and delights of an unknown country. And what a precious, what 
an exalted privilege to fit even the children of strangers for usefulness and 
virtue upon earth, for glory and bliss in the eternal habitations of saints and 
angels? Would not such a privilege be honourable even to the cherub and 
the seraph? And if heavenly messengers were sent on earthly errands, as 
of old, to bid Elijah rise and eat, to save Daniel from the lions, and to move 
the waters of Bethesda, remember with awe and gratitude, that yours is a 
heavenly errand, though you are earthly messengers. 


The conclusion of the address we shall transcribe entire. 


It is but a few years since we beheld the most singular and memorable 
pageant in the annals of time. It was a pageant more sublime and affecting, 
than the progress of Elizabeth through England, after the defeat of the Ar- 
mada; than the return of Francis I. from a Spanish prison to his own beauti- 
ful France; than the daring, the rapid march of the conqueror at Austerlitz 
from Frejus to Paris. It was a pageant, indeed, rivalled only in the elements 
of the grand and the pathetic, by the journey of our own Washington through 
the different states. Need I say, that I allude to the visit of Lafayette to 
America? But Lafayette returned to the land of the dead, rather than of the 
living. How many who had fought with him in the war of ’76, had died in 
arms, and lay buried in the grave of the soldier or the sailor! How many, 
who had survived the perils of battle, on the land and the ocean, had expired 
on the death-bed of peace, in the arms of mother, sister, daughter, and wife! 
Those who survived, to celebrate with him the jubilee of ’25, were stricken 
in years and hoary-headed, many of them infirm in health, many the victims 
of poverty, or misfortune, or affliction. And, how venerable that patriarch 
company, how sublime their gathering through all the land, how joyful their 
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welcome, how affecting their farewell to that beloved stranger! Yet a little 
while, and he and they shall be gathered to their fathers, in the fulness of 
years. The pageant has fled; the very materials that gave it such depth of 
interest, are rapidly perishing: and a humble, perhaps, a nameless grave, 
shall hold the last soldier of the revolution. And shall they ever meet again! 
Shall the patriots and soldiers of °76, the Immortal Band, as history styles 
them, meet again in the amaranthine bowers of spotless purity, of perfect 
bliss, of eternal glory! Shall theirs be the Christian’s heaven, the ‘kingdom 
of the Redeemer! The heathen points to his fabulous Elysium as the para- 
dise of the soldier and the sage. But the Christian bows down, with tears 
and sighs, for he knows that not many of the patriots, and statesmen, and 
warriors of Christian lands, are the disciples of Jesus. 

But we turn from Lafayette, the favourite of the old and the new world, to 
the peaceful benevolence, the unambitious achievments of Robert Raikes. 
Let us imagine him to have been still alive, and to have visited our land to 
celebrate with us this year of jubilee. No national ship would have been 
offered to bear him, a nation’s guest, in the pride of the star-spangled banner, 
from the bright shores of the rising, to the brighter shores of the setting 
sun. No cannon would have hailed him in the stern language of the battle- 
field, the fortunate champion of freedom in Europe and America. No mar- 
tial music would have welcomed him in notes of rapture, as they rolled along 
the Atlantic, and echoed through the valley of the Mississippi. No military 
procession would have heralded his way through crowded streets, thick set 
with the banner and the plume, the glittering sabre and the polished bayonet. 
No cities would have called forth beauty and fashion, wealth and rank, to 
honour him in the ball-room and theatre. No states would have escorted him 
from boundary to boundary, nor have sent their chief magistrates to do him 
homage. No national liberality would have allotted to him a nobleman’s 
domain and princely treasures. No national gratitude would have hailed 
him, in the Capitol itself, the nation’s guest, because the nation’s benefactor ; 
mer have consecrated a battle-ship, in memory of his wounds, and his gal- 
antry. 

Not such would have been the reception of Robert Raikes, in the land of 
the Pilgrims, and of Penn, of the Catholic, the Cavalier, and the Hugonot. 
And who does not rejoice that it would be impossible thus to welcome this 
primitive Christian, the Founder of Sunday Schools. His heralds would be 
the preachers of the Gospel, and the eminent in piety, benevolence and zeal. 
His procession would number in its ranks, the Messengers of the Cross, and 
the Disciples of the Saviour, Sunday School Teachers, and white-robed 
Scholars. ‘The temples of the Most High would be the scenes of his triumph. 
Homage and gratitude to him, would be anthems of praise and thanksgiving 
to God. Parents would honour him as more than a brother; children would 
reverence him as more than a father. The faltering words of age, the firm 
and sober voice of manhood, the silvery notes of youth, would bless him as a 
Christian patron. The wise and the good would acknowledge him every 
where, as a National Benefactor, as a Patriot even to a land of strangers. 
He would have come a messenger of Peace, to a land of Peace. No images 
of camps and sieges, and battles, no agonies of the dying and the wounded, 
no shouts of victory, or processions of triumph, would mingle with the re- 
collections of the multitudes who welcomed him. They would mourn over 
no common dangers, trials, and calamities; for the ve of duty has been to 
them the path of pleasantness, the way of peace. Their memory of the past 
would be rich in gratitude to God at love to man; their enjoyment of the 

resent would be a prelude to heavenly bliss; their prospects of the future, 
right and gloriousas faith and hope. No associations with this world would 
awaken the sigh of regret, or the tear of repentance: and all their sympa- 
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thies with an eternal state would be purified and ennobled by the contem- 
plation of saints, and seraphs, and archangels. 

Such was the reception of Lafayette, the Warrior; such would be that of 
Robert Raikes, the Howard of the Christian Church. And which is the no- 
bler benefactor, patriot, and philanthropist! Mankind may admire and ex- 
tol Lafayette more than the Founder of Sunday Schools: Poetry and Elo- 
quence, Painting and Sculpture, may celebrate his virtues, and History en- 
rich her gallery of paintings with the story of his achievements. The 
statesman and the philosopher may delight to estimate his influence on the 
fortunes of the American Republic, and of the Gallic Monarchy, and to trace 
through them his control over the destinies of the world. But religion, 
philanthropy, and enlightened common sense, must ever esteem Robert 
Raikes the superior of Lafayette. His are the virtues, the services, the sa- 
crifices, of a more enduring and exalted order of being. His counsels and 
triumphs belong less to Time than to Eternity. The fame of Lafayette is of 
this world, the glory of Robert Raikes is of the Redeemer’s everlasting king- 
dom. Lafayette has lived chiefly for his own age, and chiefly for his and our 
country. But Robert Raikes has lived for all ages, and all countries. Per- 
haps the historian and biographer may never interweave his name in the ta- 
pestry of national or individual renown. But the records of every single 
church honour him as a patron; the records of the Universal Church, on 
earth and in heaven, bless him as a benefactor. ‘The time may come, when 
the name of Lafayette shall be forgotten, or when the star of his fame, no 
longer glittering in the zenith, shall be seen pale and glimmering on the 
verge of the horizon. But the name of Robert Raikes shall never be for- 
gotten, and the lambent flame of his glory is that eternal fire, which rushed 
down from heaven to devour the sacrifice of Elijah. Let mortals, then, ad- 
mire and imitate Lafayette more than Robert Reitees, But the just made 
perfect, and the ministering spirits around the throne of God, have welcom- 
ed him as a fellow-servant of the same Lord, as a fellow-labourer in the 
same glorious cause of Man’s redemption, as a co-heir of the same precious 
promises and eternal rewards. 


At the first meeting of the Board of Managers of the Ame- 
rican Sunday School Union, held after we received particular 
intelligence of the plans of our fellow-labourers abroad, the 
following resolutions were passed :— 


At a stated meeting of the Board of Officers and Managers of the Amer 
can Sunday School Union, held at the Society’s house, July 26, 1831: 

Intelligence having been communicated to this board, that the London 
Sunday School Union proposes to observe the anniversary of the birth-day of 
Rosertr Ratkes, as the anniversary of the establishment of Sunday Schools, 
it was 

Resolved, That it be recommended to all the Sunday Schools connected 
with the American Sunday School Union, to unite with their friends and 
fellow-labourers in Great Britain, in the observance of the FOURTEENTH DAY 
of September next, by the followimg religious services : 

Resolved, That it be recommended to Sunday School teachers, — 
School children and their parents, and the friends of the institution ge - 
ly, to assemble in convenient places, at six o’clock in the morning of that 
day, and spend one hour in united thanksgiving and prayer to God for the 
great mercy he has shown to them ; and for the blessings with which he has 
crowned the plans and labours of his servants, notwithstanding all their slug- 
gishness and unbelief; and that in the evening a prayer meeting be held, at 
which all who are interested in extending, increasing, and perpetuating the 
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influence of Sunday Schools, may unite in seeking light, wisdom, and strength 
from God. 

The suggestion was well received, and the day was observ- 
ed very extensively, and, in some instances, with great interest 
and profit. 

The following is a copy of the Jubilee Card proposed for 
distribution at the several celebrations of the fiftieth year of 
Sunday Schools. The design is obvious :-— 
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1831. 
THE YEAR OF JUBILEE. 








SUNDAY SCHOOLS = 
Were first established FIFTY YEARS since, on or near the 
close of the year 1781, at Gloucester, 1 in England, by ROBERT 
RAIKES, who died April 5 5, 1811, aged 86. 
oe 
: 
: 





AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 
ESTABLISHED MAY, 1824. 
7,244 Schools, 64,215 Teachers, 451,075 Scholars, May 1831. 





HISTORY. 


When the glorious work begun 
Small and feeble was its day, 

Now the word doth swiftly run, 
Now it wins its widening way. 


More and more it spreads and grows 
Strong, and mighty to prévail ; 

Sin’s strong hold it now o ’erthrows, 
Shakes the trembling gates of hell. 


PROPHECY. 


“Thou shalt break forth on the right hand and on the left; 
and thy seed shall inherit the Gentiles, and make the desolate 
cities to be inhabited. And all thy children shall be taught of z 


the Lord, and great shall be the peace of thy children.” —Jsaiah 
liv. 3, 13. 
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The celebration of the day in Great Britain was much more 
extensive, and, in some respects, more imposing than in this 
country. There seem to have been very few instances in 
which it is was connected with the coronation of the king and 
queen. ‘This was the case in Manchester, where the children 
wore medals, made of some cheap metal, resembling highly 
polished tin, and which must have added much to the clitter of 
a procession of 15,000 or 20,000 children. ‘The engraving be- 
fore us represents very accurately the two faces of the medal. 





The simultaneous observance of the day by the friends of 
Sunday Schools in this country and in that was alluded to, on 
several public occasions, with much interest. It seems that a 
number of our journal containing the resolutions of our Board 
on the subject, reached London at four o’clock on the after- 
noon of the 14th, and was communicated by Mr. Lloyd, the 
foreign secretary of the London Sunday School Union, to the 
vast assembly in Exeter Hall, by whom it was received with 
the utmost enthusiasm. 

It is supposed that 20,000 persons would have assembled to- 
gether, if any place could have been found large enough to con- 
tain them. As it was, the spacious room called Exeter Hall 
was completely filled, so that one of the orators on the occa- 
sion said, “ We find every avenue to this great room filled; 
we find the seats and every standing place occupied ; and I am 
satisfied, that if the blocks and cornices were accessible, we 
should have individuals there :” and he spoke, too, “ of the pe- 
ril of assembling in such immense masses.’ 

And besides the Exeter Hall meeting, a lesser room, in the 

same building, was occupied, and another public room, in a 
distant part of the city, by those who failed to gain admission 
to the principal assembly, though they had tic kets. 
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Upwards of 1,000/. were received in a few days towards 
the general objects of the Union. 

We were surprised to find in how many instances the chil- 
dren were supplied with wine, as a part of their refreshment ; 
and in one instance at least, a dinner of roast beef and plum- 
pudding was succeeded by coffee and buns. 

Mr. Lloyd, in behalf of the Committee of Arrangements, 
opened the meeting with a general statement of the n nemepn 
— object of the meeting, and concluded with expressing a 
1Ope 


That ere another Jubilee returns, that an Infant school, and a Day school, 
as well as a Sunday school, will be found in connexion with every Christian 
church—that the whole time and labour of teachers on the Lord’s day will 
be consecrated to scriptural and spiritual instruction—that there will be no 
untaught child throughout our country—and above all, that the influences of 
the Holy Spirit will be so abundantly poured out, that “they shall teach no 
more every man his neighbour, and every man his brother, saying, Know the 
Lord: for they shall all know me, from the least of them unto the greatest 
of them, saith the Lord.” Jer. xxxi. 34. Heb. viii. 11. 


Heralds of peace! proclaim 
The year of Jubilee ; 

Now, in the Babe of Bethlehem’s name, 
Bid every child go free. 


The Rev. Joun Buacksurn said :—My Lord and Christian friends, I rise to 
move the following resolution : 

That in reviewing the past fifty years, the small beginnings, the gradual 
progress, and the present extension of Sunday Schools, at home and abroad, 
demand our grateful acknowledgments to Almighty God, by whose bless- 
ing these institutions have been made the means of greatly promoting the 
instruction of the young, and of raising up both from the scholars and 
teachers many devoted and successful labourers in the Church of Christ. 

My Lord, we commenced this day with solemn Pat to God; we have 
met at noon in teeming thousands in various parts of this metrcpolis to cele- 
brate his praise, and I trust that in this truly majestic meeting—made so by 
so many congregated thousands—that there will be that solemnity and awe 
which become those who are engaged in a work not for time, but eternity. 

It has often occurred *that a happy thought connected with human inven- 
tion has gleamed upon the minds of men, like the lightning at the midnight 
hour, and then has again disappeared. ‘This has been the case in reference 
to Sunday Schools. They are not a modern invention. Charles Borromeo, 
archbishop of Milan, living under the reign of the Medici, and at the very 
time the council of Trent was assembled to deliberate upon the reform of 
the Catholic church, he set about reforming himself, then the clergy of his 
diocese, and established a Sunday School in the cathedral of Milan, which 
continues to this day. In this country, also, the happy thought gleamed 
many years back upon the eminently devoted Joseph Alleine, the eloquent, 
pious, and self-denying Alleine, the author of the “ Alarm to the Unconvert- 
ed.” When enervated by bodily disease and cruel imprisonment, he was 
carried in a litter to Bath, and went about the city on crutches; notwith- 
standing his infirmities, on every Sabbath day he gathered from sixty to se- 
venty children together, and with the assistance of his beloved wife—who 
has recorded the fact—he taught them the religion of Jesus, and was only 
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interrupted in his labours by the persecution of the age; for the reign of the 
Medici in Italy, and the Stuarts in England, were not times friendly to Sab- 
bath schools. 

I do not mean to say, my Lord, that there were not to be found, fifty years 
ago, individuals of distinguished literary acquirements, but that they formed 
a kind of Brahminical caste ; they were living by themselves and to them- 
selves. I do not mean to say that there were no men of splendid genius in 
the country, but the corruscations of that genius had no conductors to convey 
them into the mass of the people, and therefore the great body of the popu- 
lation remained ignorant, and the reading population were entertained with 
** Mother Goose’s Tales,” “An Amusing Medley,” and other such like eru- 
dite productions ; (a laugh) and those who had a taste for any thing better 
were amused with the passing corrupt novels of the times. 

Now, when Raikes had the interesting word, “ TRY,’ suggested to his 
mind, he attempted the work of education under circumstances very dis- 
couraging, and Sunday School teaching was with him a mere experiment. 
I do not wonder that Mr. Raikes was himself discouraged as it regarded the 
result of his undertakings; for, perhaps it is not known by every individual 
in this large assembly, that Mr. Raikes hired a few poor women at one shil- 
ling a Sunday to teach his first scholars. (Hear, hear.) As Editor of the 
Gloucester Journal, he was able to communicate the results (as far as they 
went) to the public through that paper. We see in this, particularly, an im- 
portant proof of the power of a free press. However some may declaim 
against the circulation of newspapers, yet we must remember, apart from all 
political considerations, that vaccmation, the great means of saving the ris- 
ing generation from one of the heaviest plagues; and Sunday Schools, the 
great means of instructing that generation, when thus delivered, im the truth 
of God, were both mainly established in this country through the power of 
the diurnal and weekly press. This is a very interesting fact, and it is ren- 
dered the more so by the circumstance that the originators of both these 
blessings came from the same city —Gloucester—and its venerable cathedral 
contains not only a statue to Jenner, who made that grand discovery in our 
physical history, but also a memorial to the memory of Raikes, which re- 
cords the stil) more important discovery in our nation’s moral history. 
(Cheers.) 

My Lord, when Raikes published his accounts, and they were circulated 
through the newspapers, they excited among the clergy of this country, and 
also in the mind of her majesty, Queen Charlotte, a considerable interest; 
and I find a passage in Dean, afterwards Bishop Horne, with whose medita- 
tions on the Psalms we are all familiar, in which, speaking of the depravity 
of the age, he says, “ Dark as is the prospect, a ray of light has broke in up- 
on it, and that from an unexpected quarter. An institution has been set up 
by a private individual, to the excellency of which every man who loves his 
country must rejoice to bear his testimony. From small beginnings it has 
increased and diffused itself in a wonderful manner. The sagacity of the 
wisest cannot foresee how much good may, in the end, be done by it, and 
how far it may go towards saving a great people from impending ruin.” 
(Hear, hear.) “ At the moment,” says the Dean, “ in which I am speaking, 
no less than 100,000 pupils are said to be in training under its care. There 
may be soon ten times that number, and if it finally succeed with half, these 
500,000 honest men and virtuous women, duly mingled in the mass of the 
community, will make a great alteration, yea, accomplish incalculable 7 

These were the observations of a calm, philosophic, Christian mind, con- 
cerning the invention of Sunday Schools, and do we not meet together this 
day to hail the venerated Dean as a prophet in deed and in truth, seeing that 
now more than ten hundred thousand children are enrolled upon the records 
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of our great institution? (Cheers.) While, however, the system of stipen- 

payment continued Sunday Schools could not flourish, and thus the 
system declined, till voluntary teachers came forward; and I rejoice, my 
Lord, that you behold these thousands of voluntary teachers—free, unbought 
men and women—now assembled. (Loud applause.) They are not wearied 
in their work, and, I trust, every one of us who have been in our day Sab- 
bath School teachers, look back with gratitude and joy to the hours we spent 
in this self-denying, yet most blessed occupation. (Cheers.) 

1 do not know the exact numbers of children at the present moment, but 
I rejoice to state, that there are more than a million of scholars, and I know 
not how many thousand teachers now connected with Sunday Schools. 

It has been asked, that as we have made a great experiment, What are 
the results! I know the question is sometimes put with an expression of 
scornful triumph; but the question is not so easily answered as such inter- 
rogators appear to imagine. In the first place, we are to remember that the 
country, during the past fifty years, has had twenty-two years of war; and, 
whatever men of military or naval professions may think, I am sure that in 
addressing you, my Lord, as a civilian, you will agree with me and this 
Christian assembly, that war is a great nationa] curse, (Cheers,) and that 
wherever it prevails there must be a melancholy retrogade of public morals 
and public feeling. Besides twenty-two years of war, it is also to be remem- 
bered that we have had a rapidly increasing population. I think 7,900,000 
were the population of England and Wales in 1781, and if I do not mistake 
we have now about 11 or 12,000,000, so that it has increased 4,000,000 dur- 
ing that period, and every individual who knows how man acts on man, and 
how great masses of human beings tend like all other masses to depravity 
and corruption, cannot think of that fact without feeling that the increase of 
population has also been another fearful hindrance in the march of this great 
work. ‘Then there is another matter of abatement, and that is, that the sys- 
tem of Mr. Raikes—or, indeed, that which was no system at all—had to be 
worked up under the most disadvantageous circumstances, and almost a quar- 
ter of a century passed away before it was brought into any thing like effec- 
tive operation. 

Then, having made these abatements, I come to this conclusion, and ask— 
Where has the Bible Society found its 7,000,000 of readers for the 7,000,000 
of copies of the Scriptures which it has circulated? Where has the Reli- 

ious Tract Society found its greater number of readers for its greater num- 

r of millions of publications? Whence have arisen the population who 
have crowded to all our newly-erected religious edifices, whether built in 
connexion with the Church of England, or other denominations of Christians! 
Whence have come those mighty accumulations of peace that have so en- 
riched the coffers of our naety societies, and have done more good, Iam 
bound to say, than the pounds of the wealthy. These things under God are 
attributable to Sunday School labours; by their instrumentality there is a 
mighty change for the better, and those individuals show that they know lit- 
tle of the history of the past half a century, who affect to say that our pre- 
sent state is not greatly superior to that which prevailed half a century ago. 

Cheers.) 
' I hope I have said enough to sustain the motion which I hold in my hand. 
There is much, however, yet to be done, and if I did not think that the Rev. 
and eloquent gentlemen who are to follow me would touch upon that theme, 
I should yet trespass farther upon your attention. In conclusion, allow me 
to express my hope that ere another quarter of a century has passed away, 
that great and calighteatl mind whom Providence has raised to the first le- 
gal station in our land, (reiterated bursts of applause,) will bring forward 
some great measure of general education; that Lord Brougham, whose mind 
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was occupied with the subject some years ago, and was driven from it be- 
cause his plan entrenched upon the liberties of particular denominations in 
this land, will devise some great comprehensive scheme in harmony with 
that intellectual power with which God has entrusted him, and that we shall 
witness a system of education established, which shall be truly national, in 
which the word of God and the word of God alone shall be taught, (cheers,) 
and which shall give to you, my friends, the opportunity of spending (as Mr. 
Montgomery wishes) the whole of the Sabbath day in works of scriptural 
education, and in the delightful exercises of prayer and praise to the Lord of 
the Sabbath. My Lord, I have great pleasure in moving the resolution. 
(Loud applause.) 

The Rev. Dr. F. A. Cox, in seconding the motion, said—The long period 
of fifty years which has elapsed since the establishment of Sunday Schools— 
the sacred principles which they aim to disseminate, and the one greet, prin- 
ciple of an atonement for sin, particularly on which they generally take their 
stand, the spiritual peace, emancipation, and freedom, they proclaim by their 
instructions to the miserable, the morally enslaved, and captives of our fallen 
race—render the designation of jubilee most suitable to this occasion. 

It has been asked, “ Why is it that after fifty years of Sabbath-school ex- 
ertion, and notwithstanding ail the beneficial agency employed, the moral 
and spiritual results should be so disproportionate to the existing and increas- 
ing profligacy of the lower orders!” If this question be put, as if it were 
exclusively applicable, in the principle which it assumes, to the efforts of 
Sunday-school instructions and unions, it is manifestly unfair, (hear,) for the 
same general inquiry, with the same just implication, might be made with 
reference to every religious society, and every scriptural effort for ameliorat- 
ing the condition of mankind. (Hear, hear.) It would, in principle, be not 
only applicable to this or that particular society, of a benevolent or mission- 
ary character, but even to the general influence of the Gospel itself, duri 
the course of eighteen centuries, upon the population of the globe. (Cheers.) 
There is, in truth, a moral and spiritual disproportion between all the exer- 
tions of all Christians in every age, and the results that all must have hoped 
for, prayed for, and anticipated. ‘This is what all benevolent minds must de- 
plore, and for the diminution of this disproportion they perpetually and de- 
voutly Jabour. (Hear.) But the reasons of it lie, unquestionably, deeper 
than what would furnish a valid and exclusive objection against the opera- 
tions of any one Christian society in particular. 

If, however, this question be regarded and adopted in the true spirit of in- 
quiry, and as one befitting the comparative state of all religious societies, 
and, of course, of the one whose interests have convened us to-night, then it 
is appropriate and important and not unsuitable to be entertained even amidst 
the joys of jubilee. (Hear.) Inquiry might bring us to this conclusion—at 
once a joyous and a mournful one—that God has done much, while man has 
done comparatively little. (Hear.) And God has done much by means of, 
and in despite of, the littleness, the weakness, the imperfection, the inherent 
insignificance, of human instrumentality. (Cheers.) Over what we have 
done, there is every reason to weep—over what God has done, there is every 
reason to rejoice. Our jubilee, then, is a day of triumph in God, not in our- 
selves; and we may wt therefore, have at once a humbled spirit and a joy- 
ous heart. (Cheers.) 

In adverting to the reasons why more has not been accomplished, we may 
perceive the outline of that conduct which, in the hope of our agency be- 
coming more effective, we ought in future to pursue. What then can be 
said? Had there been more of a spirit of self-renunciation, doubtless more 
might have been achieved. (Hear.) I accuse none—no individual—much 
less the committee or the teachers, of any general and manifest deficiency, 
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On the contrary, many excellent traits of character have been developed— 
much of singleness of eye to the Divine glory has been evinced—an ardent 
benevolence and most disinterested feeling have been displayed. But if 
there be in the order of means a tendency in a good seinalighty or a holy ef- 
fort to benefit others, the better the principle, and the holier the effort, the 
nobler will be the probable results. 

Allow me to say, in remarking upon the past, so as to suggest a rule for 
the future—that had there been more prayer there might have been more 
success. (Hear, hear, hear.) 1 am not, again I say, bringing a charge 
agaist any one, or any body of persons in particular, of manifest failure, or 
manifest inconsistency with their profession. But will any one affirm that 
he has either felt or prayed enough, or that more prayer alone, together, and 
every day, by teachers for themselves, and the children under their superin- 
tendence, might not, probably, have produced more eminent effects? The 
Scriptures urge us to importunity, frequency, and union in this duty. I 
knew a minister well, now gone to his rest, distinguished for devotion and 
missionary zeal, who left it as a kind of dying testimony in his last hours— 
“T wish | had prayed more.” (Hear, hear.) 

There is another consideration which I must own has often and most pow- 
erfully impressed my own mind: and on an oceasion when a vast assemblage 
of the supporters of Sunday-schools is convened, it seems peculiarly proper 
to introduce it. Had there been from the commencement of Sunday-school 
instruction, a more strict observance of the sanctities of the sacred day, more 
benefit might have resulted from the establishment of these important insti- 
tutions. (Applause.) For many years, and in many places, the habit of 
teaching the children the elements of writing, and even arithmetic, prevail- 
ed. ‘These proceedings are, I hope, more generally abandoned ; if not, let 
them be so every where, and at once. But there is even now in numberless 
places, a proceeding which I cannot but hold as a violation of duty, and an 
infringement upon the obligations of the Sabbath, which children should be 
taught, not only by precept, but still more powerfully by example, to reve- 
rence. Many schools are taught during the time of public worship; (hear, 
hear,) and while it is conducted in the chapel, immediately adjoining the 
school-room. Now, however important Sabbath-school instruction may be, 
and I deem it inexpressibly so, I must, for one, protest against this conduct. 
(Applause.) It is calculated to impress upon the susceptible minds of chil- 
dren the idea that something else may be of equal, or is of paramount im- 
portance to the public worship of God; that it may be neglected, or proper- 
ly exchanged for some other employment. But though that employment be 
not only right in itself, and most useful, and most directly bearing upon reli- 
gious improvement, yet one duty must not supercede another, nor an impres- 
sion be conveyed, that any service whatever ought to be required as of equal 
necessity with the public worship of God on his own day. (Applause.) The 
argument in support of this arrangement may be, and often is, that children 
are not so well able to comprehend the consecutive statements and discus- 
sions of the pulpit, as the more private and simple instructions of their 
teachers. But to say nothing of the tendency of this plea to sanction a ne- 
glect of public service altogether, it does not apply to the case. The gene- 
ral object is to worship God in the assemblies of his saints; besides that, the 
effect of pulpit teaching upon the minds of children, and even adults, does 
not depend on their being able to follow the argument, or retain in the mem- 
ory the technical arrangements of a discourse, but chiefly upon the influence 
as a whole, or it may be of some particular expressions they do not under- 
stand. As a practical illustration of this, I may aver, that the effect at the 
time, and the recollection ever since of the services of public worship on my 
mind, when in childhood, and at a period incapable of comprehending a dis- 
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course, and perhaps even at times greatly wearied of it, I was taken to the 
house of God, has been always most useful and pleasing; and hence I ur 
the necessity of a stricter regard to the sanctities and peculiar duties of the 
Sabbath in other respects, while the Sabbath-school instruction will then Htave 
sufficient time, still diligently, to be pursued. ( Applause.) 

Had there been a deeper interest in times past taken in the Sunday school 
attached to their own particular churches and congregations, by pastors, and 
what are courteously termed the respectable people of those congregations, 
(hear, hear,) a richer harvest of spiritual benefit might have been produced. 
(Applause.) Iam willing to mingle self-reproaches with my appeals to the 
ministers of the gospel so numerously present, that they would seek to deep- 
en and enlarge their own feelings of interest in the Sunday schools. Our 
respectable and more opulent people often deem it sufficient to contribute 
their annual guinea, and on anniversary occasions to join in applauding the 
teachers, and in admiring the neatness of the appearance and the harmon 
of the singing of the children, (hear, hear,) without considering how muc 
greater interest they might and ought to feel in the sacred cause. ( Applause.) 
At how small a cost of time might they encourage the teachers and the 
children, and refresh their own minds, by occasionally, were it but for one 
quarter of an hour, visiting the school in their way to the sanctuary; and a 
quarter of an hour well employed and well redeemed from a period of the 
day, too, which is, perhaps, not unfrequently a period of listlessness and in- 
animation. 

Joun Ivatr Briscor, Esq. M. P., (for Surrey,) in seconding the resolu- 
tion, said— 

I have looked at a report lying on the table, and I lament to see that in the 
county which I have the honour to represent in Parliament, there is but so 
small a number of children educated in connexion with these schools, and, I 
fear, an equally small number of teachers, to whom they are indebted for 
instruction. I hope means will be adopted instanter to remedy so truly la- 
mentable a defect. Sure I am, that if we hope successfully to repress crime, 
and to secure upon an immoveable basis the established institutions of our 
country, the great mass of the community must be taught not only to read, 
but to understand the book of God, and we know that the duty which they 
then render as subjects will arise from the purest of all principles—the duty 
of conscience. (Cheers.) A spectacle more grand, a sight more interesting 
or more gratifying than that before me, [ can truly say, I have never wit- 
nessed. If it be true, as I fear it is, that there are those who teach, and who 
avow their intention of continuing to teach, principles directly the opposite 
of those which we advocate, I trust that the fact of their being 1,000,000 of 
scholars, and more than 100,000 teachers in these schools, with every pros- 
pect of an augmentation of both, will at least prevent those principles from 
gaining any ground in a Christian country, where it may fairly be assumed 
that the great majority, I might say the whole country, with a small excep- 
tion, are opposed to infidelity. (Cheers. ) 

We live, I feel indeed, in no ordinary times, but if the tide of affairs should 
run strongly, if there be vapours and mists obscuring the political horizon ; 
yet he who sets his hope on high, and places his trust in God, will see light 
to guide him in his course, while others stand idly watching or trembling at 
the waves. 

The resolution was then put and carried. 

The Rey. J. C. Bricnam, (Secretary to the American Bible Society, New 
York,) then stood forward to furnish some details relative to the progress of 
Sunday schools in America. The Rev. gentleman spoke nearly as follows: 
My Lord, a few days only have elapsed since I first arrived in England, and 
I therefore fee] unprepared to address so large an assembly. I shall endea- 
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vour to call your attention to the fact, that the influence of the institutions 
established by Mr. Raikes, although it has done much for this land, has not 
been confined here. I belong to a nation whose ancestors left your shores 
about 200 years ago, and, of course, every thing in that land is yet in an in- 
cipient state, and we have but just commenced following in your brilliant 
career. 

I would remark that the American Sunday School Union, although it on- 
ly commenced its existence in 1824, has made rapid advances. Schools 
were established before that period in different parts of the country, but the 
Union was not formed until 1824, and at this time 1 find by examining their 
report, that the number of Sabbath school children has increased to about 
500,000, and about 200,000 more are educated in schools not yet connected 
with the Union. Thus there are altogether about 700,000 children, and 
70,000 teachers occupied in receiving and communicating religious instruc- 
tion. (Applause.) 

It is now a general practice to introduce into these schools children be- 
longing to all classes of the community. When they commenced their ex- 
istence the children of the wealthy were not sent to them, it being thought 
that they would imbibe injurious habits. But experience has now shown 
that the best way to sanctify achild is to send him toa Sunday school, 
(cheers,) and it is now a common circumstance to see the children of the 
wealthy and the poor assembled in the same room, deriving instruction from 
the same sacred fountain. 

Another peculiar cireumstance in the history of the American Sunday 
School Union is, the recent efforts to establish these schools in a remote sec- 
tion of that country. Fifty years ago, when the American nation became 
independent, it was almost wholly confined to the thirteen Atlantic States. 
In the course of these fifty years those States have increased to twenty-four, 
and the population, which was then little more than three millions, has in- 
creased to fifteen millions. The great valley of Mississippi, which is near- 
ly 2,000 miles square, has now four entire States, and a population of four 
millions of people. It was found that they were in a great measure without 
religious instruction—it was found that the Catholics were making especial 
efforts to introduce their system, that they were establishing schools with a 
view to drawing the children from them and putting them into nunneries. 
Alarm was taken, and the question was agitated as to what could be done to 
check the progress of this evil. It was known that the Catholics were op- 
posed to the circulation of the Scriptures, and, therefore, the first resolution 
passed was to place a copy of the sacred volume in every family that was 
willing to receive it. (Applause.) The plan was put into operation about 
two years ago, and it is now so nearly completed, that it is thought before 
the next anniversary the resolution will be carried into full effect. In the 
course of the investigation it was found that there were multitudes of chil- 
dren growing up without instruction ; and at the last annual meeting but one 
of the American Sunday School Union, it was proposed, that by the blessing 
of God, and with the co-operation of Christians in the auxiliary States, they 
would establish a Sunday school in every destitute neighbourhood through- 
out the valley of Mississippi. ‘This plan has been pursued with great vigor, 
and last year about 70,000 dollars were paid in, and much more pledged, to- 
wards carrying this object into effect. (Cheers.) We have reason to hope 
that in two years from the time it began, every child in every neighbour- 
hood throughout that valley will be connected with a Sabbath school. 

It has been my lot, during the last eight or ten years of my life, to mingle 
with people of different nations: I have been through every part of Spanish 
America; during the last few months I have been on the Continent of Eu- 
rope, and almost every step of my journey the question occurred to my mind, 
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When are all these multitudes to be converted to God! I found temples 
enough, cathedrals enough, priests enough—such as they were—I found 
schools enough, but I had reason, on almost every occasion, to fear that it 
was the mere form of godliness without the power. In travelling eighteen 
or twenty miles m Spanish America, scarcely an individual could be found 
who gave evidence of having passed from death unto life ; and, I fear, that 
m journeying over the South of Europe you will meet with a similar occur- 
rence. Perpetually did the question recur to my mind, Who are to convey 
to this half-christianized people the blessings of salvation—who are to give 
them the Bible—who are to establish Sunday schools amongst them? 
Amidst all this I have been led to reflect, that if ever these people are to be 
converted to God, it must be through the instrumentality of Englishmen, and 
those who are their descendants. I wish it were in my power to impress it 
upon all your minds, that the great work of converting these gentiles de- 
volves, in a great measure, upon the two nations to which we have the ho- 
nour and the felicity to belong. It is not sufficient for this to be felt ina 
national capacity, it should be an inquiry brought home to every breast— 
What can I do towards sanctifying those around me? What can I do to- 
wards spreading these blessings abroad? [would hope that the period is not 
far distant when we shall be able to send forth many more heralds of salva- 
tion, and to establish Sunday schools as numerously in the distant parts of 
the world as in the valley of Mississippi. They must go from England and 
America; they must spring out of these Sabbath schools—in all probability 
from the Sabbath schools under your care. Oh, feel your responsibility, and 
let no time be lost! 

Another thought which passed through my mind while sitting in this hall 
was, that although there are some points of difference between this land and 
that to which I belong—a difference in government, and some other things, 

et in Christian purposes to do good we feel and act alike, and I see we be- 
ong to a kingdom which is not of this world, but to the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ, whose subjects are all one in Him. And I cannot but cast my mind 
forward to that time when the whole world shall be brought to feel and act 
as we are now engaged; for the day is approaching when “the kingdoms of 
this world shall become the kingdoms of our God and of his Christ.” That 
we may be instrumental in carrying forward this work, let us labour every 
day and every hour while we are permitted to tabernacle here on earth, 
with the sure expectation that we shall, in the end, receive our reward. 
(Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. Dr. Morison, of Brompton, in moving the third resolution, re- 
marked :—This I regard, my Lord, as a meeting of overwhelming interest, 
because it is one possessed of overwhelming moral power. If there be in 
this spacious hall 3,000 individuals—I think this is a moderate calculation— 
engaged directly in the work of Sunday school instruction, it places before 
us a class of agency which it is impossible to contemplate without feelings of 
adoring gratitude to that Providence by which it has been raised up; and 
without exciting a feeling in every devout mind of earnest prayer to Al- 
mighty God that he would pour down upon it the sanctifying influence of his 
grace, that it may tend in a still greater degree than ever it has yet done to 
the spiritual, the intellectual, and the moral welfare of our country. 

I calculate, my Lord, that at least we have individuals in this room en- 
gaged in instructing about 30,000 children weekly in the great principles of 
the Christian faith; and I do believe, my Lord, and I am persuaded from 
your statement this evening, that you will agree with me in the opinion, 
that it is the peculiar religious character of our Sunday school system, that 

resents it in the most hopeful aspect to the Christian mind of the country. 
ake away its religious character and it would then fall in with that gene- 
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ral system of illumination which, in itself simply considered, would not 
prove a blessing to mankind; but when it is associated with that religious 
power that will sanctify and hallow its character, it will be a signal benefit 
to the whole interests of society. I feel, my Lord, that as there has been a 
reference to one Irish bull, I might venture, without being chargeable with 
a breach of the sacredness of the meeting, to make use of another; for I 
have been oe see both by what I have seen and heard this evening, that 
I wish we a Sunday School Jubilee every year! The Rev. Dr. then 
read the following resolution : 

That in order to promote the extension of religious education, it is of 
great importance to raise the means for the promotion of Sunday School 
Missions, and to encourage the erection of additional permanent buildings 
adapted for Sunday Schools, which may also be suitable for Infant or Day 
schools. 

This is a resolution that will speak for itself, and I am persuded that the 
joyful faces before me are indications of a movement of heart that will be 
sure to reach the pocket. (Laughter and cheers.) 

The Rev. Samve. Drew, A. M., (Editor of the Imperial Magazine,) said: 

It has, my Lord, been said, that Christian instruction is hostile to the ex- 
pansion of the human mind. An appeal to fact will contradict the base as- 
sertion. Where does science flourish? Where are the arts cultivated ? 
Where is intellect to be found expanding all its powers in the greatest vi- 
gor? Not in savage nations—not in idolatrous regions—not in pagan coun- 
tries, but in Christendom. And if you pass over the globe, and seek after 
those places where the arts and sciences, and commerce are found in the 
highest state of perfection, you will find them in those nations where Chris- 
tianity has been permitted to put forth all its energies without obstruction. 

The whole assembly then rose and sang the Jubilee Hymn, “ Love is the 
theme of saints above,” &c., to the appropriate tune of Monmouth. The ef- 
fect of this concluding exercise was sublime and imposing, and will not be 
soon forgotten by those who had the happiness to be present. The full 
volume of harmonious sound from at least 3,000 persons, nearly all of whom 
were Sunday school teachers, was exceedingly grand and solemn, forming of 
itself one of the memorable characteristics of the day ; and was admirably 
fitted for the crowning service of the Jubilee evening’s avocation. 


The friends of Sunday Schools in the city of New York 
were not able to make such arrangements for the occasion as 
they thought desirable, earlier than October 19. On that day 
very interesting services were had by the schools of the New 
York Sunday School Union, and the Methodist Sunday School 
Society of New York. 


Of the former there were seventy schools, and of the latter nineteen ; and 
some of the schools that are attached to the Reformed Dutch Church Union, 
united in the celebration. At ten o’clock in the morning the whole assembled 
in eleven different churches. The exercises there were generally interesting, 
and the addresses delivered to the children. At about a quarter before 12 
o'clock, the schools began to enter the Park in procession, forming in lines di- 
rectly in front of the City Hall, occupying the whole of the great avenue lead- 
ing from Broadway to Chatham street, together with the whole of the stairs 
and platform of the Hall. At about a quarter before 1 o'clock, there was 
presented, at a single view, not less than from twelve to thirteen thousand 
children, attended by their superintendents and teachers; when, at the di- 
rection given, they united in singing their hymns, and closing with the jubi- 
leehymn. The benediction was pronounced by the Rev. Mr. Lanpon, of the 
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Methodist Church. The schools were then reconducted from the Park, 
generally, to their respective school-rooms, where they were addressed by 
en superintendents, and closing the exercises by again singing the Jubilee 
1ymn. 

In the evening, at an early hour, Murray street church was filled to over- 
flowing ; the Rev. Mr. Merwin, of the Methodist church, presiding. The 
meeting was opened with prayer by the Rev. Dr. Banas, of the Methodist 
church. A hymn composed for the occasion, was then read by the Rev. Mr. 
BropuHeap, ot the Reformed Dutch Church, which being sung, the 55th 
chapter of Isaiah was read by the Rev. Freperick Ciarke, of the Baptist 
Church of Saco, Maine. 

Prayer by the Rev. Dr. McCarter, of the Presbyterian Church. 

Trmorny R. Green, Esq., a Sunday-school teacher in the New York Sun- 
day School Union, delivered an essay on the rise and progress of Sunday 
Schools in both hemispheres. This occupied an hour and fifteen minutes. 
It was so interesting as apparently to rivet the attention of the whole au- 
dience. He was followed by the Rev. Garpiner Sprine, D. D., in a short 
but appropriate address, on the high privileges of all engaged in Sunday 
schools, and the abundant cause for the exercise of their pious gratitude. At 
this period of the exercises, the President announced the presence of a dele- 
gation from the American Sunday School Union. 

The ode composed for the occasion was then read by the Rev. Dr. Dewrrrt, 
of the Reformed Dutch Church, and having been sung, the President read 
the 145th psalm, and closed the exercises with the Apostolic benediction. 


A correspondent of the Sunday School Journal says— 


“Thus closed the exercises of a day which will be long remembered, and 
of which, we trust, the influences will be felt not only throughout our own 
land, but throughout the world. 

It is the intention of the committee of arrangements to prepare for the 
press the whole of the proceedings, including the addresses, with a view to 
its being a Sabbath school book; and also to be handed down, through our 
successors, and had in remembrance on the day of jubilee in the year 1881. 





Art. VII.—PRaYERS SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS. Pre- 
pared for the American Sunday School Union, and revised by the Com- 
mittee of Publication.—18mo. pp. 88.—1831. 


There is no Christian duty which it is more important to 
understand and discharge properly than Prayer; and the more 
we feel our need of the blessings which are bestowed in an- 
swer to prayer, the more careful shall we be to offer it in an 
acceptable manner. Superintendents and teachers of schools 
should study this subject with great diligence. Without daily 
communion with the Father of mercies and God of all grace, 
their occupation will be exceedingly dull and unprofitable: 
and if they enjoy this communion, a current of praying breath 
will pass upward to the throne of a prayer-answering God, 
and there will be borne back upon it blessings for the school 
without number or measure. ‘They should understand it, also, 
that they may faithfully teach its importance to their children. 
What finite mind can estimate the blessing which a teacher 
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confers on a child when he acquaints his feet with the path to 
the fountain of all mercies! 

In Sunday Schools every means should be employed to pre- 
serve outward good conduct among all the children. What- 
ever position they assume while a prayer is offered, it should 
be kept with perfect silence. The eyes should be invariably 
closed, to secure attention, and nothing should be suffered to 
disturb the silence which is required. 

The person who leads should remember that the children 
are required to follow him; that if his language does not ex- 
press what may be their thoughts, the service is a vain one to 
them. And he should remember, too, that it is their thoughts and 
desires which are chiefly to be offered up ; that these are few and 
simple, and that a few moments’ attention to one subject, or a 
few moments continuance in one position is all they can bear. 
He who prays with children needs to study the language he is 
to use, as much almost as one who prays with the deaf and 
dumb; and it would be almost as reasonable to expect that the 
soul of the poor deaf mute could rise to God in prayer in forms 
which he neither hears, nor sees, nor. understands, as that a 
child can unite in petitions of which he knows neither the 
meaning nor object. 

Let the individual who leads in prayer become a little child; 
let him secure the silence and reverence which would be felt 
were the glorious object of worship visibly present; and then 
let him, in faith and with deep humility, express the simple de- 
sires of a penitent, believing, grateful sinner; and, through 
the mediation of the sinner’s friend, he may expect, that while 
he is yet speaking; God will hear, answer, and forgive. 

The little work we have just published will, we hope, be 
found a very useful assistant or guide in the discharge of the 
duty of private and social prayer. The preface contains some 
seasonable suggestions—the nature of prayer and directions 
for conducting the service. 


Prayer is the desire of the soul; it is offered by the creature to his Cre- 
ator. In this exercise we adore God when we think of all his greatness and 
goodness ; we thank him for every blessing we enjoy; we ask him for all 
that we need, and seek his protection against every evil that we fear. 

Prayer is the duty of every being in creation who has the use of reason. 
It is the delight of all the holy. To aid Sunday-school teachers, and more 
especially their scholars, in their devotions, these forms of prayer have been 
prepared, and if the words are not adopted, the ideas may assist some to hold 
intercourse with God. Prayer is the most important exercise of the Sun- 
day-school, and the utmost care should be taken in the performance of it. 


Directions for a Sunday School. 


Prayer should not begin until every sound is hushed, nor should it be con- 
tinued so as to be in the least degree wearisome. 
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The manner of the speaker should be calm and impressive, and his words 
very distinct. The language should be plain and simple, but full of reve- 
renee. The prayers should be such as the children will feel to be expres- 
sive of their own desires, in every part of the service, and nothing should 
be introduced by the speaker in which he may not fairly expect to have their 
feelings engaged. 

Care chortle taken that this solemn service be not abused by the scho- 
lars, by any levity; and, in case there is a disposition to indulge in such 
conduct, it will be the duty of one of the teachers to guard their behaviour 
by a strict attention to them during the prayer. It is a painful duty, butis 
necessary if the evil exists, which must at all events be prevented. It is an 
awfu! sin, and hardens the hearts even of tender children. 

May God give a spirit of prayer and supplication to all our schools, 
and revive his work among them for his name’s sake, and to Him shall be all 
the glory. 


Several of the first pages of the work are occupied by a 
concise and simple catechism, which serves as an analysis of 
the whole subject. 





Art. VIIL—TnHeE LIFE OF REV. HENRY MARTYN. Written for the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union, by John Hall. With some account of Aboot 
Messeeh, a Hindoo Convert. Revised by the Committee of Publicatian. 
18me. pp. 246.—1831. 


It gives us great pleasure to add to our catalogue another 
publication prepared for us by John Hall, Esq., author of the 
Life of Oberlin. 

The Life of Henry Martyn, which has been published for 
several years by the American Sunday Schoo} Union, was 
compiled from such materials as could be obtained at that time. 
The progress of the Missionary cause has given new interest 
to the history of its early servants and martyrs; and the 
Christian att A cannot but feel under great obligations to Rev. 
John Sargeant, who has furnished us with a full, authentic and 
deeply interesting Memoir of Martyn. ‘To the tenth English 
edition of that work Mr. Hall acknowledges himself to be 
principally indebted for the materials of which he has formed 
the volume before us; and, we doubt not, that our readers 
will agree with us that he has made a very happy and judi- 
cious use of them. 

The principle which has governed the author in the prepar- 
ation of our new life of Martyn, seems to us very sound and 
important ; and we cannot present it to our readers in any bet- 
ter form than Mr. Hall has chosen. 


The author of the present publication has endeavoured to present his sub- 
ject in a manner which may not mislead the young, in forming their esti- 
mate of Christian character, and to propose the humble missionary, as an 
imitable example, rather than an object of vague and curious admiration. 
To effect this design, he has avoided, as much as possible, the use of terms 
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of personal eulogy; in hopes that the perusal of the biography will leave 
upon the youthful. reader a deeper impression of the iadlapencalile need of 
Divine power, to enable any creature to lead a useful and holy life. Chil- 
dren are taught, at least by implication, to believe, that the eminent instan- 
ces of piety and zeal, which are recorded both in sacred and ordinary histo- 
ry, are exceptions to the doctrine of Christ, who directed his disciples to say, 
even after they should have done “ all those things which were command- 
ed, we are unprofitable servants; we have done that which was our duty to 
do.” This course is likely not only to create an illusion which more mature 
knowledge will but imperfectly dissipate, but to diminish the splendour of 
the single’ example of perfect righteousness which has blessed our world. 
Its tendency, moreover, is to foster that hidden corruption of religious vanity 
in the heart of the young Christian, which usually needs no extraneous aid 
to assist it in impeding the growth of grace. 

It would seem, that the Memoirs of a Christian should be rather adapted 
to instruct the living, than to applaud the dead ; and it is surprising that so 
few works of the kind are extant, prepared with evangelical discrimination. 
It is especially important that this principle should be regarded in biographies 
designed for 7 oes in Sunday schools; and it would be a new honour to the 
institution, if the productions in this department, which claim their patron- 
age, should be marked by this rare mora! distinction.— Preface, pp. 3, 4. 


The pamogers advocated in these preparatory remarks have 
been obviously applied to the compilation of the work, and, so 


far, give it a character entirely original. 
The Appendix, which occupies 46 pages, constitutes a very 
valuable portion of the volume. It is principally occupied 


with an account of Abdool Messeeh, a convert from the Hin- 
doo religion, and a man of most interesting character. A 
head of Abdool illustrates this portion of the volume. 

A fine copy on steel of the portrait of Martyn, (which is pre- 
fixed to the English volume,) adds much to the value of the 


Memoir before us, and, together with the metal engraving re- 
pereatn the exhausted Missionary, on his way towards Te- 
r 


ir, the King’s residence, lying upon the ground, gives to the 
work a due share of embellishment. 


We should not feel justified in spreading upon the pages of 


our Magazine such extracts as might easily be made, to justi- 
fy our high opinion of this new Memoir. We can, however, 
earnestly recommend it to the attention of the wise and good 
of every sect, class, and age, as a most beautiful exhibition of 
the entire submission which may be made of all the heart, and 
of all the soul, and of all the mind, and of all the strength, to 


the service and glory of the great God, and our Saviour Je- 
sus Christ. 
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